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This paper aims, in part, to bring together a number of Spanish 
Renaissance imitations of Italian, Hispanic, and Portuguese poems, 
which, either because of limitation of space or the nature of the 
subject treated, have not been discussed by us in articles that have 
recently appeared in this periodical and elsewhere. We are also 
including here imitations discovered too late to be properly inserted 
in the aforementioned articles, as well as some notes concerning the 
variants, attributions, and authorship of several poetic composi- 
tions, ete. The order these poems will follow will be more or less 
chronological according to their real or supposed authors or to their 
earliest known appearance in books and manuscripts, but in some 
instances several related imitations are grouped together, regard- 
less of the period in which they were written. 

Menéndez y Pelayo in his Juan Boscdn, Estudio Critico, Anto- 
logia de poetas liricos castellanos, XIII, 232, states: Nada hay que 
advertir en cuanto a la estructura de los sonetos de Boscdn, que 
tomo por tinico modelo los del Petrarca. Los cuartetos son siempre 
del tipo italiano normal, ABBA-ABBA. Los tercetos pertenecen a 
uno u otro de los esquemas regulares: CDC-CDC 0 CDC-DCD. It 
is quite true that in the quatrains there is no exception to the 
normal Italian ABBA-ABBA. But in the first of the two examples 
which Menéndez y Pelayo quotes as typical of the regularity of the 
tercets in the two forms noted above, he inadvertently contradicts 
himself, showing that there are other forms; for Sonnet VI does 
not belong to the CDC-CDC but to the CDE-CDE group. There 
are but nineteen sonnets of this CDE-CDE type, and twenty-five of 
those in CDC-CDC. Twenty-seven have the CDC-DCD scheme, 
while the remaining twenty-one of the ninety-two sonnets belong to 


\ 
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the CDE-DCE and CDE-DEC forms, the latter having only one ex- 
ample. So that but little more than half of the total number is 
accounted for by the two groups noted by the celebrated Spanish 
critic. A complete analysis of the ninety-two sonnets as given in 
Knapp’s Las Obras de Juan Boscdn, Madrid, 1875, shows the fol- 
lowing distribution among the various rhyme schemes of the tercets. 
CDC-CDC I, XI, XVIII, XIX, XXI, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, 
XXXII, XXXIV, XXXVIII, XL, XLIII, XLV, 
XLVII, LI, LVIII, LIX, LXII, LXIV, LXIX, 
LXXIII, LXXX, LXXXIV, XC 
IV, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XV, XVII, XX, XXIV, 
XXV, XXXI, XXXV, XXXVI, XLI, XLVIII, LIV, 
LVI, LXI, LXIII, LXVII, LXVIII, LXXI, LX XXII, 
LXXXIII, LXXXV, LXXXVIII 
CDE-CDE VI,_XIII, XIV, XVI, XXXII, XX XVII, XXXIX, 
L, LIII, LV, LXV, LXXII, LXXVI, LXXVIII, 
LXXIX, LXXXVI, LXXXVII, LXXXIX 
CDE-DCE II, III, XXII, XXIII, XXVI, XXVII, XLII, XLIV, 
XLVI, XLIX, LII, LVII, LX, LXVI, LXX, LXXIV, 
LXXV, LXXXI, XCI, XCII 
CDE-DEC LXXVII 
Although, in the main, one of the early poems of Boseén begin- 
ning Las cosas de menos pruebas . . . is based on Petrarch’s Qual 
pit diversa e nova . . ., there is a trace of the influence of Aquilano 
in its sixth stanza where the sun-test which the eagle traditionally 
applies to its young is compared to the ordeal which the poet’s 
thought must undergo. This is interesting because in the second 
part of the Obras Boscan shows that he has fully accepted Bembo’s 
interdiction of the poetry of Tebaldeo and Aquilano. The stanza in 
question has little to commend it. Compare 
Pues del Aguila es lo bueno 
Que al que de sus hijos vido 
Que no mira al sol de lleno, 
Como a hijo que es ageno, 
Luego le echa de su nido. 
Asi yo del pensamiento 
Que en miraros no est atento. 
Con cautela dél me guardo, 
Y échole como a bastardo, 


De baxo conocimiento. 
(Las Obras [ed. Knapp], Madrid, 1875, 37) 


L’aquila che col aguardo affisa el sole 
Tutti i soi figli ancor prova a la spera, 
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E qual fissar non pud, sdegnata e fiera 
Morto lo tra’ del nido e non lo vole. 
Simile spesso far mia mente suole 
Dei soi pensieri poi che son nati a schiera; 
Che qual non mira a la mia donna altiera 
Presto 1’oecide e mai non si ne dole 
(Le rime [ed. Menghini], Bologna, 1894, 39) 


It is something of a surprise to note that in his first eclogue Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza has the shepherd Melibeo sing with slight 
modifications the entire canzone which begins the second part of 
Petrarch’s Canzoniere. The Spanish poem is contained in Ms. Esp. 
311 of the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, and bears corrections in 
the handwriting of Mendoza. It was first published in the latter’s 
name in the Cancionero general de obras nuevas, Zaragoza, 1554." 
Compare the first stanza of each: 


2Qué he de hacer? Qué me aconseja amor? 
Tiempo es ya de morir: 
Mas tardo que quisiera en estos hados. 
Muerta es Isea; y llevé mi corazén; 
El alma se me sale de dolor: 
No la puedo seguir. 
Conviene que os rompais afios cansados, 
Pues rompéos 4 lo ménos con razén; 
Mi desesperacién 
Es que no la he de ver; y el esperar 
Ac& es mayor pesar; 
Que mi descanso ha vuelto su partida 
En llanto y amargura dolorida. 
(Obras poéticas [Knapp’s ed.], Madrid, 1877, 58) 


Che debb’ io far? che mi consigli, Amore? 
Tempo é ben di morire, 
Et ho tardato pid ch’ i’ non vorrei. 
Madonna é morta et ha seco il mio core, 
E volendol seguire, 
Interromper convén quest’ anni rei; 
Perché mai veder lei 
Di qua non spero, e 1’ aspettar m’é noia. 
Poscia ch’ogni mia gioia 
Per lo suo dipartire in pianto é volta, 
Ogni dolcezza di mia vita é tolta. 

(Il Canzoniere [ed. Scherillo], Milan, 1918, 426) 


1See Foulché del Bosc, ‘‘Les oeuvres attribuées a Mendoza,’’ Revue His- 
panique, XXXII, 33. For some of Mendoza’s imitations see Crawford: 
‘Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza,’’ Modern Language 
Review, XXIII, 346-51. 

Foulché del Bose, in a short article, ‘‘Le Portrait de Mendoza,’’ R. H., 
XXIII, 310, has stated that a portrait of Mendoza executed by Titian in 1541 
was first made known through Vassari after 1550. It was, notwithstanding, 
well known before this year as is proven by the XXVIIth sonnet—L’alma 
natura . —of Alessandro Piccolomini’s Cento Sonetti (Venice, 1549) which 
deals with the portrait in question, and which must have been written soon 
after its completion. 
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In the cancién Las cosas menos tradadas . . . Coloma imitates 
Bosean’s Las cosas de menos pruebas . . ., already mentioned above, 
in all of his seven stanzas except the sixth without improving on his 
model. Compare the second stanza of each poem: 


De una sola ave sentiende 

Que su fin haze esta prueva, 

Quen ramas al sol senciende, 

Y alli mismo se renueva2 

Del polvo quel fuego estiende. 

Bien ansi mi coragon 

Por vos deshecho en el fuego; 

Se rehaze y torna luego 

Para mayor perficion. 
(Coloma in the Cancionero General of 1554 included in 
Morel-Fatio L’Espagne au siécle [Heilbronn, 
1878], 509) 


Un ave no conocida 

La qual fenix es llamada, 

Dicen que es cosa sabida 

Que después de ser quemada 

Torna luego a tomar vida. , 

Mi corazén afligido 

Con sus males verdaderos 

Se halla en este partido; 

Que después de consumido 

Revive para quereros.... 
(Boseén, op. cit., 32) 


For Bosecaén’s sixth stanza, Coloma substituted the second of the 
Petrarchan canzone Qual pit diversa e nova . . . Knowledge of 
the procedence of the eagle-figure probably accounts for the sub- 
stitution, which was made to ward off possible criticism from the 
upholders of the tradition set up by Bembo. Coloma makes use of 
the details in the first ten lines of the Italian stanza. 


Una peiia ay en el mar 

Cuya fuerca y poderio 

El hierro haze apartar 

Por tal arte del navio 

Que no se puede salvar. 

Ansi a mi, que navegando 

En mar de lagrimas mias 

Me aveys del cuerpo apartado 

El coragén que otros dias 

Hecho hierro duro a estado. 
(op. cit., 509) 


Una petra é si ardita 
La per |’indico mar, che da natura 
Tragge a sé il ferro, e ’] fura 


2Cfr. Rinasce, e tutto a viver si rinova, 1. 8 of Petrarch’s Qual piu diversa 
e nova... 
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Dal legno in guisa ch’e navigi affonde. 

Questo prov’io fra 1’onde 

D’amaro pianto, che quel bello scoglio 

Ha col suo duro argoglio 

Condutta ove affondar conven mia vita: 

Cosi 1’alm’ha sfornita 

Furando ’1 cor, che fu gid cosa dura.... 
(op. cit., 290) 


An absence-sonnet in the same collection, also by Juan Coloma, 
unquestionably betrays its relationship to a like poem by Garcilaso. 


Seiiora mia, si en no ver un ora 
Vuestro divino gesto, por quien muero, 
Por cuya sola causa vivir quiero, 
A quien solo mi alma ama y adora, 
Siento mortal dolor en él que agora 
Sentir con m4s raz6n ausente espero, 
Que muestra tanto ser mds bravo y fiero 
Quanto en tal diferencia sempeora. 
Que menos que la muerte sentiria 
Sino la resistiesse quando viene 
De veros algun dia la esperanga; 
‘ Que a no ser esto ansi bien bastaria 
Muy menos fuerte mal quél que me tiene 
Penando entre temor y confianca. 

(op. cit., Sonnet CXII) 


Sefiora mia, si de vos yo ausente 

En esta vida turo y no me muero, 

Paréceme que ofendo a lo que os quiero, 

Y al bien de que gozaba en ser presente. 

Tras este, luego siento otro acidente, 

Que es ver que si de vida desespero, 

Yo pierdo cuanto bien de vos espero, 

Y asi ando en lo que siento diferente. 

En esta diferencia mis sentidos 

Combaten con tan fspera porfia, 

Que no sé qué hacerme en mal tamaiio. 

Nunca entre si los veo sino rejfiidos. 

De tal arte pelean noche y dia, 

Que sélo se conciertan en mi daiio. 
(Obras [ed. Navarro Tomas], Madrid, 1911, 216) 


An anonymous sonnet in the Cancionero general—Triste avezilla 
. . . has been related by Mele (‘‘Di aleune versione e imitazioni 
italiane in un canzoniere spagnuolo del principio del cinquecento,’’ 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, XL (1902) to Bembo’s 
Solingo augello . . . A few years earlier Savi Lopez in Un petrarch- 
ista spagnuolo, Trani, 1896, had given Petrarch’s Vago augellet- 
to. . . as the source of a very similar composition by Cetina. The 
first verse provides a slight proof of Bembian inspiration in both 
poems, but when we consider the two initial verses we find details 
that point to a possible acquaintance with a sonnet-version by 
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Britonio, the first line of which Mesto augellin, che sotto opache 
frondi . . . (see Rime scelte, Vol. II, Venice, 1587) may have been 
utilized. The similarities in the two Spanish sonnets tempts one to 
ascribe both of them to Cetina. Compare the two: 


Triste avezilla que te vas llorando 
Por turbias fuentes y por secos ramos, 
Pues solo es soledad lo que buscamos, 
Vente conmigo, yrémosla buscando. 
Verds el desconsuelo con que ando, 
LAstima avrés de mi, si juntos vamos, 
Sabiendo que sentimos lo que andamos 
Por mar de triste ausencia navegando. 
Y pues tu mal y el mio son conformes, 
Conformes nuestras vidas han de ser 
Huyendo a toda cosa de alegria. 
Y con esta vida fin podremos ver 
De tu pena tu, y yo de la mia, 
Dexando de vivir y padescer. 

(op. cit., 584) 


Triste avecilla que te vas quejando 
Por feos ramos y por turbias fuentes; 
Pues no son mis males diferentes; 
Vente ahora aqui do estoy llorando. 
Verfsme de pesar desesperando, 
Del placer apartado y de las gentes, 
Despues que aquellos ojos son ausentes 
Por quien vivo muriendo y suspirando. 
Lloras tu soledad y yo la mia; 
Consolemos los dos pues que tenemos 
Una misma razén de estar muriendo. 
Ya aqui desamparados de alegria 
Por aquestos desiertos andaremos 
Y en llantos tristes contino gimiendo.’ 
(Cetina: Obras [Hazafias y la Ria ed.], Seville, 1895, 
202) 


One more anonymous sonnet in the Cancionero . . Si tu pudies- 
ses . . is quite close to Cetina’s Si vos pensdis . . . Both are based 
on Petrarch’s Se va potesti . . . Again the question arises: Are 
both versions by the same hand, and is the hand Cetina’s? 


Si tu pudiesses con un gesto ayrado, 
Con un bolver los ojos sin hablar, 

Y viéndome morir no mesuchar, 

Y todo maltratarme ser provado, 
Salir del pecho do siempre as morado 
Desde que amor te a mandado amar, 
Y quanto alma tuviere has de mirar 
Ya con razén seria maltratado. 

Que un 4rbol tan hermoso y excelente 


8 The anonymous CLXVIII son. ;Donde se van los ojos .. .?% re-appears 
without variants in ‘‘237 Sonnets’’ published by Foulché del Bose in Revue 
Hispanique, XVIII (1908), No. 189. 
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No es para tierra tal como la mia; 

Por eso de mi quieres apartarte. 

Pero, pues quel destino no consiente 

Questé sino contigo ningtin dia, 

No estés sefiora en tan odiosa parte. 
(Anon: op. cit., 586) 


Si vos penséis que por un cefio airado 

Por abajar los ojos y enojaros, 

O por huir de mi por alejaros, 

Torcer el rostro con mirar turbado, 

Saldreis del alma mia, 0 que del cuidado 

Pueda en otro ocupar que en adoraros, 

Justa gracia sera para apartaros 

Estar en ella vos en vuestro grado. 

Tal gracia tal beldad, cierto se ofende, 

Pues es mi alma ristica grosera, 

Tan pobre de valor tan defetuosa; 

Pero si el hado yuestro a vos defiende, 

Mejor morada proveed siquiera, 

Que esta os pueda agradar pues es forzosa. 
(Cetina: op. cit., 192) 


Cetina’s excellent sonnet: La nueva luz... is built around 
the idea of a bird caught in a snare which in its struggle to free 
itself is held more and more tightly. This Ovidian figure (Met. 
XI, 73) had been used previously by Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, 
Canto XXIII, 105, and by Bembo in his sonnet: Tanto é ch’assenzo 
e fele ... . either of which may have inspired Cetina. The use 
of the figure in a sonnet, however, inclines us to favor the influence 
of Bembo. Compare the figure in Bembo and in Cetina: 

Una avecilla que caido habia 
En la cubierta liga vid que estaba 
Y mientras por saltarse trabajaba, 


Mas le enredaba el visco y le prendia. 
(op. cit., 108) 


E fo come augellin, che si fatica 

Per uscir de la rete, ov’egli é colto; 

Ma quanto piii si scuote, e pit s’intrica... 
(Le Rime, Verona, 1750, Son. XCII) 

To the hitherto noted sources of Francisco de Figueroa’s poems,‘ 
there should be added Petrarch’s sonnet: Fera stella . . Figueroa 
adapts the first quatrain, and in the remainder of the poem answers 
Petrarch’s optimism with a note of gloom: 


Fiero planeta y duro nacimiento, 
(Si en esto el cielo alguna parte tiene) 


*See B. A. E., LXIX, 73n; Rodriguez Marin: Barahona de Soto, I, 325; 
J. P. W. Crawford: ‘‘The Source of a Pastoral Eclogue of Francisco de 
Figueroa,’’ M. L. N., XXXV (1920), 438-9. 
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Fué aquel do you naci, pues me conviene 

Morir a manos de mi pensamiento 

Que sin cessar jamds, ni darme aliento 

Me corre, me rebuelve, y me detiene 

Hasta llevarme ciego adonde tiene 

Armada la celada al sentimiento. 

Amor me trae debajo de su langa 

Y técame con tan pesada mano 

Que vengo a estar de miedo quedo y manso. 

A tal tiempo jamas llegé6 hombre humano, 

Que estoi en el dolor sin esperanga, 

Y nunea sin temor en el descanso. 
(‘*Poésies inédites,’’? R. H., XXV [1911], 332-3) 


Compare 


Fera stella, se ’1 cielo ha forza in noi 
Quant ’alcun crede, fu sotto ch’io nacqui, 
I fera cuna dove nato giacqui, 
E fera terra ov’e pié mossi poi; 
E fera donna che con gli oechi suoi 
E con l’arco a cui sol per segno piacqui, 
Fe’ la piaga onde, Amor, teco non tacqui, 
Che con quell’arme resaldar la poi. 
Ma tu prendi a diletto i dolor miei; 
Ella non gi&, perché non son pid duri, 
E.’1 colpo é di saetta e non di spiedo. 
Pur mi consola che languir per lei _ 
Meglio é che gioir d’altra; e tu mel giuri 
Per 1’orato tuo strale, et io tel credo. 

(Il canzoniere [ed. Scherillo], Milan, 1918, 327) 


Two sonnets, one by Figueroa and one by Lomas Cantoral, are 
very similar in content and technique. The Lomas version is a 
more finished product ; it is closer to a Petrarch canzone: In quella 
parte .. ., of which it may be an adaptation; there is nothing to 
prove that the Figueroa sonnet is anterior to it. Hence, we are in- 
clined to believe that the Lomas poem was the model of the Figueroa 
attribution, which is probably the work of some second rate writer: 


;Adénde yré, que no encuentre, cuytado, 

Con la memoria de mi bien perdido, 

O 4 que lugar tan solo y escondido 

Yré que no me halle mi cuydado? 

El campo seco, estéril y agostado 

Me dize: ‘‘Tal te ves puesto en olvido,’’ 

Y el prado alegre, verde y muy florido, 

Me dize: ‘‘Tal te viste un tiempo amado.’’ 

Dizeme ya la noche tenebrosa: 

‘*Qual yo va tu alma triste, y tan escura, 

Sin ver la clara luz que to alma adora.’’ 

Sale el alba luziente, y muy hermosa, 

Diziendo: ‘‘Esfuerza y suffre tu ventura, 

Que cerea, estas de ver tu blanca aurora.’’ 
(‘‘ Poésies inédites,’’ R. H., XXV, 334) 
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Compare 

A do mis ojos bolveré, cuydado, 

Lagrimosos y tristes, que no vea 

La imagen de mi mal, por m&s que sea 

Lugar del trato humano descuidado, 

El campo de verdura despojado 

Me renueva el dolor que en mi se emplea, 

Y el florido que céfiro menea 

El gozo de mi gloria ya pasado. 

Preséntame la noche tenebrosa 

La triste oscuridad, do yaze y muere 

Mi alma que su bien perdido llora. 

El alba clara, en su luz hermosa 

La que dexe me muestra, sin que espere 

Jamas con rostro enjuto ver mi aurora. 
(Obras poéticas, Madrid, 1578, 229) 

The foregoing sonnet is not, however, the only instance in which 
the authenticity of the ‘‘Poésies inédites’’ may be disputed. An- 
other sonnet: Tras el arado y bueyes a porfia . . . for example, 
probably belongs to Diego Ramirez Pagan in whose Floresta de 
varia poesia it had appeared as early as 1562. 

Variants: 1. vacas 2. esteba rehirmada. 4. orilla el Tebro. 
6. delacerviz. 7. tan blancaesy tan rubia. 8. Que 
el sol en su presencia no luzia. 9. sus ovejas a caso. 
14. Ni bella nunea vi tal labradora. 

The poem: Buelto Damon . ., which may provisionally be as- 
signed to Figueroa, re-appears anonymously in the ‘‘237 Sonnets”’ 
(No. 178) with several variants. 

2. con murta. 3. derramé. 7. y el pie derecho. 

In her ‘‘Investigacdes sobre sonetos e sonetistas portugueses e 
castelhanos,’’ R. H. XXII, 518, Carolina Michaélis points out that 
the sonnet: Dardanio con el cuento de un cayado . . (anonymous 
in ‘237 sonnets,’’ 493) which is found among the poems of Fran- 
cisco Trillo de Figueroa, probably does not belong to him. The 
composition is the property of Ramirez Pagan, and has the follow- 
ing variants in the Floresta de varia poesia: 

3. De aquella nimpha a quien él mismo havia. 4. cortado. 
5. Y econ el rostro triste y demudado. 7. O perversa 
Marfira. 9. Si pudiese del alma. 11. no harias.° 


In the manuscript Flores de varia poesia . . . Mexico, 1577, 


5 Carolina Michaélis notes (518) that another son. by Trillo de Figueroa— 
Daliso con el cuento del cayado . . (B. A. E., XLII, 45) seems to be an adapta- 
tion of Dardanio ... and that the Dardanio ... reading is found in the 
Canc. Paris, 603, f. 87 v. 
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(Biblioteca nacional matritense, ms. 2973 [previously M-268] and 
copy 7982 [previously V-366] ), which has sometimes been attributed 
to Cetina, perhaps because his compositions happen to form the 
bulk of the collection, there are two popular imitations from the 
Canzoniere : 


Passa mi nave llena de un olvido 

Por tempestuoso mar en el invierno 

Entre Scila y Caribdi, y el govierno 

Lleva el sefior que tanto me ha afligido. 

Por cada remo un pensamiento asido 

Que mueve a cada onda hasta el infierno, 

Rompe la vela un viento casi eterno 

De quexas que me tienen consumido. 

La xarcias van ya todas por el suelo, 

El viento con el mar mas se embravece, 

Las olas me amenazan grande duelo, 

La escolta suelta, el mastel se enflaqueze, 

El anchora perdida, escuro el cielo, 

Y el puerto en que me salve no parece. 
(fol. 75) 


Compare 


Passa la nave mia colma d’oblio 

Per aspro mare, a mezza notte, il verno, 

Enfra Scilla e Caribdi; et al governo 

Siede signore, anzi nimico mio. 

A ciascun remo un penser pronto e rio, 

Che la tempesta e ’] fin par ch’abbi a schermo: 

La vela rompe un vento umido, eterno, 

Di sospir, di speranze e di desio. 

Pioggia di lagrimar, nebbia di sdegni 

Bagna e rallenta le gia stanche sarte, 

Che son d’error con ignoranzia attorto. 

Célansi i duo mei doleci usati segni; 

Morta fra 1’onde é la ragion e |’arte: 

Tal ch’ i’ ’neomincio a desperar del porto. 
(Il canzoniere, op. cit., 340) 


Pénganme alld en el ultimo elemento, 
O en el énfimo centro de la tierra, 
Pénganme donde viva en dura guerra, 
O en la Nepttineas ondas o en el viento. 
Ponganme el el primero nacimiento, 
O a do las gentes el calor destierra, 
O a do la nieve cubre el alta cierra, 
O a donde tigres tienen su aposento. 
Pénganme la fortuna en lo supremo, 
O en la parte mas baxa de su rueda, 
O pénganme en la estrecha sepoltura. 
Que alli viviré el fuego en que me quemo, 
Alli estaré me fe inmudable y queda, 
Alli estaré en mi alma tu figura. 

(fol. 100v-101) 
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Compare 


Pommi ove ’1 Sole occide i fiori e 1’erba 
O dove vince lui il ghiaccio e la neve; 
Pommi ov’é ’1 carro suo temprato e leve, 
Et ov’é chi ce ’] rende o chi ce ’1 serba: 
Pommi in umil fortuna od in superba, 
Al dolce aere sereno, al fosco e greve; 
Pommi a la notte, al di lungo ed al breve, 
A la matura etate od a 1’acerba: 
Pommi in cielo od in terra od in abisso, 
In alto poggio, in valle ima e palustre, 
Libero spirto od a’ suoi membri affisso: 
Pommi con fama oscura o con illustre: 
Sard qual fui, vivrd com’io son visso, 
Continudndo il mio sospir trilustre. 

(11 canzoniere, op. cit., 303-4) 


Deriving from the Petrarchan Pace non trovo .. . and, in part, 
from Bembo and Camoéns, is a sonnet occurring in the Flores... 
after the name of Terrazas. This poem, which is one of the earliest 
Castilian versions of the theme, and a poem attributed to the Abad 
Salinas (E. Mele and A. Bonilla y San Martin: ‘‘Dos Cancioneros 
espaiioles,’’ Revista de Archivos . . . X, 417) are not mentioned 
by Carolina Michaélis in her discussion in ‘‘Notas aos Sonetos 
anonymos’’ (R. H., VII [1900], 98-104). 

Variants from the version in ‘‘136 Sonnets Anonymes”’ (R. H., 
VI, 1899, 391) are as follows: 

I. 5. callo hablo doy vozes. 9. querria se me ofendiesse. 
10. querria poder mudarme. 12. desseo fuesse visto. 13. 
desseo. 

II. 9. Querria hacer facil lo impossible. 10. Querria 
poder moverme. 11. Vivir sin libertad. 

The well-known critic of Portuguese literature in the ‘‘Notas,”’’ 
op. cit., 108, is inclined to believe that one of the Spanish versions 
was the original of several extant Portuguese ones, most of which 
are sonnets attributed to Camoéns. She further argues that the 
author of the former was probably Camoéns, and that the Lusitan- 
ian version represents a patriotic attempt by an unknown and in- 
expert writer to nationalize the poem. Later, in the ‘‘Investigacdées,’’ 
op. cit., 544, she suggests that the great epic and lyric poet may 
have written both the Spanish and Portuguese redactions. Now all 
the Spanish versions agree on the word punto in the initial verse, 
while all the Portuguese versions agree on the word tempo in the 
same verse. The fact that in the Bembian source: Lasso me ch’ad 
un tempo taccio e grido ... tempo and not punto is employed 
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seems to indicate, though not conclusively, that the original redac- 
tion was in Portuguese. In order further to support Camoéns’ 
claim to the poem, it may be noted that another Camoénian sonnet : 
Tanto de meu estado me acho incerto . . . is apparently based on 
the foregoing composition. If this is true, then the sonnet in dis- 
pute may well represent the first of several attempts to master a 
popular Petrarchistic theme. 

Two time-sonnets in the same anthology show the double influ- 
ence of a poem attributed to Aquilano, and a sonnet by Camoéns.° 


Con tiempo passa el afio, mes y hora, 

Con tiempo pasa el mando y la riqueza, 
Con tiempo fama y honra y fortaleza, 

Con tiempo la belleza se desdora, 

Con tiempo él que es alegre gime y llora, 
Con tiempo pierde el Arbol la corteza, 

Con tiempo quita el bien naturaleza, 

Con tiempo él que es servido a otro honora. 
Con tiempo no da luz la blanca luna, 

Con tiempo es duro yelo el agua clara, 

Con tiempo el cielo de color se esmalta, 
Con tiempo en mar tranquilo hay gran fortuna, 
Con tiempo dexa el (sol su curso y para) 
Y en mi mismo amor con tiempo falta. 


Con el tiempo se pasan meses, dias, 

Con el tiempo se acaba la riqueza, 

Con el tiempo fama honra y fortaleza, 
Con el tiempo gentileza y gallardia. 

Con el tiempo las fiestas y alegria, 

Con el tiempo el dolor y la tristeza, 

Con el tiempo del tiempo el aspereza, 
Con el tiempo desdenes demasia, 

Con el tiempo se pierde el tiempo bueno. 
Con el tiempo se muda la fortuna, 

Con el tiempo en el mar viene bonanga, 
Con el tiempo se haze el malo bueno, 
Con el tiempo su luz pierde la luna, 
Mas no hard en mi amor tiempo mudanga. 


Compare 


Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 
Col tempo 


6 Though it is less likely, it is possible that the Portuguese poem may derive 
from both the Italian and the Spanish versions quoted below. 


(fol. 216v) 


(fol. 216-7v) 


passan gli anni, i mesi e |’hore, 
le riechezze, imperio e regno, 
fama, honor, forcia & ingegno, 
gioventi & beltaé more, 

mancha ciascun’ herba e fiore, 
ogni arbor torna in secco legno, 
passan ingiurie, guerre, e sdegno, 
fugge e parte ogni dolore, 

il tempo chiar s’inturba & bruna, 
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Col tempo ogni piacer finisce & stanca, 

Col tempo il mar tranquil da gran fortuna. 
Col tempo in acqua vign la neve bianca, 
Col tempo perde il suo splendor la luna, 
Ma in me mai 1’amor col tempo mancha.7 


and 


O tempo acaba, o anno, o mez e a hora, 
A forcga, a arte, a manha, a fortaleza; 
O tempo acaba a fama e a requeza, 


(Obras, op. cit., 100) 


With all of the above versions seemingly before him an anonymous 
writer concocted two more time-sonnets. 


Con tiempo el ajio, el dia, el mes, la hora, 

Con tiempo reino, imperio, y fortaleza, 

Con tiempo fama, ingenio y gallardia, 

Con tiempo la hermosura se desdora. 

Con tiempo el verde prado se desflora, 

Con tiempo el Arbol muda la corteza, 

Con tiempo pasan guerras y crueza, 

Con tiempo va el dolor de donde mora. 

Con tiempo el fuerte tiempo siempre estanca, 

Con tiempo el bello claro se escuresce, 

Con tiempo el mar tranquilo se embravece. 

Con tiempo el agua es vuelta en nieve fria, 

Con tiempo el sol se eclipsa y no parece 

Mas no con tiempo amor de mi se arranca. 
(‘£136 Sonnets,’’ op. cit., 387) 


A la misma magestad de la Reyna su Senora. 

Con tiempo passa el afio, mas la hora, 

Con tiempo passa el reyno y la riqueza, 

Con tiempo fama ingenio y fortaleza, 

Con tiempo lo hermoso se desdora..... se 

Con tiempo tras 1’Aurora noche escura, 

Con tiempo él que cantaba presto llora, 

Fuerea, gloria, y valor todo peresce. 

Pero la voluntad sincera y pura, 

De servir a mi Reyna, y mi Sefiora, 

En despecho del tiempo siempre cresce. 
(idem., 387-8) 


In one of his compositions Lomas Cantoral adapts the second son- 
net in the Canzoniere. 


7This poem was first included with the works of Aquilano in the 1516 
Florentine Giunta edition. Menghini in his edition of Aquilano, Bologna, 
1894, p. 175, considers the attribution doubtful but makes no comment. It had 
appeared after the name of Calmeta in Opera nova de Vincentio Calmeta, 
Lorenzo Carbone, Orpheo Mantuano, Venturino da Pesaro et altri auttori, 
Venice, 1505. 

While the technique of the sonnet is obviously copied from Ovid’s Tristia, 
IV, 1-16, its details are just as obviously an expansion of verses 76 and 112- 
113 (bis) of Petrarch’s Trionfo del Tempo. 


O tempo o mesmo tempo de si chora: ....... 
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Libre del mal que el ocio infame cria, 

Passava el tiempo que se va ligero, 

En paz y en exercicio verdadera, 

Contento con mi suerte y mediania. 

Quando de su cautela y villania, 

Usando amor sagaz y lisonjero 

Me acometié, y en llanto y dolor fiero 

Trocé la alegre y quieta vida mia. 

Mi virtud en el alma recogida 

Bastara por defensa, si el tirano 

A descuydo tan grande no viniera. 

Mas no fué su victoria conocida 

Herir de tan mortal golpe inhumano, 

A quien con menos mal rendir pudiera. 
(Obras poéticas, Madrid, 1578, 11v)§ 


Per fare una leggiadra sua vendetta 

E punire in un di ben mille offese, 

Celatamente Amor l’arco represe, 

Come uom ch’a nocer luogo e tempo aspetta, 

Era la mia virtute al cdr ristretta 

Per far ivi e ne gli occhi sue difese, 

Quando colpo mortal 1a git discese 

Ove solea spuntarsi ogni saetta: 

Perd turbata nel primiero assalto, 

Non ebbe tanto né vigor né spazio 

Che potesse al bisogno prender 1’arme; 

O vero al poggio faticoso et alto 

Ritrarmi accortamente da lo strazio, 

Del quale oggi vorrebbe, e non pd aitarme. 
(Il canzoniere, op. cit., 110) 


An anonymous writer began his sonnet like Lomas, but quickly 
changed his mind and followed Petrarch’s third sonnet instead. 


Compare 


Libre, suelto, seguro y sin cuydado 

De Amor anduve un tiempo, hasta aquel dia 

Que sera siempre en la memoria mia 

Con tristisimas lagrimas llorado. 

Que viéndome el cruel tan descuydado, 

Tan sefiora de mi mi fantasia, 

Abriendo al coragén camino y via, 

Por los ojos entré disimulado. 

Con nuevo engaiio y fuercga, blandamente 

Rompiendo el duro pecho, fué ganando 

La parte de mi alma mas segura. 

Ansi perdi en un punto fazilmente 

Descanso y libertad, todo en mirando 

El milagro mas alto de hermosura. 
(’’237 Sonnets,’’ op. cit., 572) 


Era il giorno ch’al sol si scoloraro 


8 See ‘‘Las imitaciones italianas de Lomas Cantoral,’’ Revista de filologia 
espanola, XVII (1930), 155-168, for other imitations. 
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Per la pieta del suo fattore i rai, 
Quando i’ fui preso, e non me ne guardai, 
Che i be’ vostr’occhi, donna, mi legaro. 
Tempo non mi parea da far riparo 
Contra colpi d’Amor: perd m’andai 
Secur, senza sospetto; onde i miei guai 
Nel commune dolor d’incominciaro. 
Trovommi Amor del tutto disarmato, 
Et aperta la via per gli occhi al core, 
Che di lacrime son fatti uscio e varco. 
Perd, al mio parer, non li fu onore 
Ferir me de saetta in quello stato, 
A voi armata non mostrar pur 1’arco. 
(II canzoniere, op. cit., 110-11) 


On the basis of priority of publication, we may say that the Lomas 
sonnet: O dulce suefio . . . was the model of an anonymous son- 
net in ‘£136 Sonnets,’’ op. cit., p. 380, which appears in two manu- 
scripts belonging to the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 


O dulce sueiio, o dulce sentimiento, 

Que imagen de la muerte eres llamado, 
Imagen de la vida trastornado 

A mi, mas ai, que fué solo un momento. 
No vuela tan ligero un pensamiento, 
Ni el raio por las nubes inflamado, 
Que me duré la vida que me has dado; 
Mas no sufrié Ja gloria mi tormento. 
Plegue a Dios dixe entonces con voz fuerte, 
Nunca duerma yo si estoi despierto; 
Mas recordé con suefio muy mas cierto 
Y tanto que vivia con la muerte, 
Pagando con la vida estoi mas cierto 
Que lo pudiera estar la misma muerte. 


Compare 


O dulce suefio dulce acertamiento, 
O dulce descansar del dia cansado, 
Bien dizen que a la muerte es comparado, 
El hombre que en el bajia el sentimiento. 
O dulce reposar, do el pensamiento 
El premio recebié del mal passado 
Sino cortara el hilo mi cuydado 
Y volviera més fuerte mi tormento! 
O s.»roso momento, que aun despierto 
Estando en si era suefio o no dudava, 
Tanto me vi contento y venturoso. 
Mas viendo que era bien que me sobrava 
De sélo imaginarlo quedé muerto, 
Y conoci ser sueiio mi reposo. 

(Obras, op. cit., 79v. I1)® 


On the other hand, the poem in the manuscript Poesias barias y 


® This composition is linked to the Petrarchan Passer mai solitario ... as 
disclosed in its third verse. 
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recreacion de buenos ingenios,’® which belongs to the end of the 
seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth century, is nothing 
more than a garbled manipulation of the composition in the ‘‘136 
Sonnets. ’’ 


Ay dulce sueiio y dulce sentimiento, 

Que ymagen de la muerte heres llamado, 
Ymagen de la vida te as tornado! 

Mas ay, que fué sélo por un momento! ... 
Plegue a Dios dixe entonces en voz fuerte, 
Que nunca duerma yo, si estoy despierto; 

Y si éste es suefio, que nunca mas despierte, 
O despierte con sueiio muy mas cierto, 

De suerte que viva con la muerte; 

Y agora con la vida estoy mas muerto. 


Very curious is a sonnet by Jerénimo de Urrea addressed to 
Bernardino Rota on the death of his wife, Portia Capece, which de- 
rives its first quatrain from the description of the Primum Mobile 
in Dante’s Divine Comedy, Paradise, Canto XXX, 40-3. As for the 
remainder of the poem, it may have been inspired by the last stanza 
of Petrarch’s canzone Che debb’io far .... For those who are 
interested in the personal relations between Italian and Spanish 
poets, we cite in full both this sonnet and Rota’s answer. They 
may be found in the Rime of Bernardino Rota, third edition, 
Naples, 1572, pp. 67 and 59 respectively. 


Alma inflamada del divino zelo; 

Amor del summo bien pura escogida, 
Clara luz, que de lumbre vas vestida11 
Sin tener de la muerte mas recelo. 
Dos paraysos gozas, uno el cielo 

Cuia gloria tuviste merecida, 

Otra la honra, y bien de nuestra vida 
Que es biva fama en este fragil suelo. 
Fama te da tu Rota, o Portia clara, 
Con el son de su llanto y armonia, 

Y fixa en las estrellas tu alto nonbre. 
Entre essas bozes ten su boz muy cara, 
Aunque temo que turbe tu alegria 
Entender que estas lexos de tal hombre. 


Rota’s risposta per le rime follows: 


Urrea gentil, cui diede il Dio di Delo 
Tutto se stesso, & dove Amor s’annida: 
Cui mosser si le dolorose strida 


10 See Hill ed. in Indiana University Studies, X (1923), No. 60, 84. 
11 Compare passage in the Divine Comedy; 

Luce intellettual piena d’amore, 

Amor di vero ben pien di letizia, 

Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 
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Di colui ch’amo tanto il mio bel velo; 

E ver, ch’io godo il ciel, ne caldo o gelo 
Temo, merce di tal, che mi fu guida; 
Ch’io col favor di penna amica e fida 
Ricca ne vo sopra la gonna, e’! velo. 

Ma ben mi duol, che dal mio sposo impara 
Piangere il mondo; & che’! suo viver sia 
Notte ,che par che’! mio bel giorno adombre. 
Digli, che dolee mio tempri amara 
Memoria di quel punto: & che devria 
Discacciar col mio sol gli abissi & 1’ombre. 


Professor Crawford in ‘‘Francisco de la Torre y sus poesias,”’ 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, II, 440, has correctly 
stated that the first quatrain of the sonnet Quantas estrellas .. . 
shows the influence of Fortunio Spira. An additional influence 
appears, however, in the first two verses, that of a composi- 
tion by Luigi Groto, which like it, in the initial half of the quatrain 
contains the count of stars, sand, and flowers. Compare: 

Quantas estrellas tiene el firmamento 

La selva flores, y el euxino arenas, 

Tantas, y mas son, Titiro, mis penas 

Si yo me entiendo con el mal que siento. . . 
with Spira’s 


Quante gocciole d’acqua ha questo mare, 
Et quante han questi lidi vostri harene, 
Tante Bernardo, & pit son le mie pene: 
Se tante pene, & pid pote Amor dare... 
(Rime diwerse . . Libro primo . . Venice, 1549, 211) 


and Groto’s 

Tante il ciel non ha stelle, il lido arene, 

Fiori april frutti agosto, giugno spiche 

Pesci il mar, ]’aria augei, 1’aia formiche; 

Quante accoglie il mio cor gravose pene. . . 

(Delle rime, Venice, 1587, 56) 
But since we are dealing with a-commonplace theme, Groto’s influ- 
ence cannot be regarded as absolute. The three poems mentioned 
above and others such as Marullo: Non tot Attica (see Paris ed. 
1581) ; Rota: Terminio, prima .. . (Rime, 1572); Paschale: Non 
han di Libia . . . (Rime, 1549); Amomo: Mai in lito... (Rime 
toscane: 1535); Giraldi: Non son tanti... (Le Fiamme, II, 
1547), all ultimately go back to Ovid’s Tristia, IV, i, 55-60. 
The popularity of Aquilano especially towards the end of the 

sixteenth century has, to some extent, been treated elsewhere.’? We 


12See ‘‘Pedro de Padilla and the Current of the Italian Quattrocentist 
Preciosity in Spain,’’ Philological Quarterly, IX (1930), 225-38. 
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are now in a position to cite further evidence (in addition to the 
time-sonnets already discussed) to strengthen our contention that 
the Secentism of the Quattrocento in both its direct and indirect 
manifestations should be regarded as one of the immediate fore- 
runners of conceptismo and culteranismo. In mentioning several 
instances of Lope de Vega’s indebtedness to Serafino, we missed a 
sonnet in El Démine Liicas,* which, on account of its extreme af- 
fectation, is an admirable example of the affinity between the two 
schools. 


Si amor sus flechas, y el infierno el fuego 

Perdido hubieran, de mi pecho ardiente 

Para matar y atormentar la gente 

Fuego y flechas sacar pudieran luego. 

Y si 4 Neptuno, que en mi llanto anego 

Faltara el agua y la inmortal corriente, 

Hallara nuevo mar en la gran fuente 

De lagrimas, que ya me tiene ciego. 

Y si al 4spid soberbio é iracundo 

Faltara la ponzofia de su aliento. ; 

La hallara de mi pecho en lo profundo. 

Y si faltara al ave su elemento 

Con mis suspiros sustentara el mundo; 

Que soy ponzofia, fuego, mar y viento. 
(Act I, se. V, B. A. E., XXIV, 46) 


Jerénimo de Heredia apparently used both Lope and Aquilano 
for his sonnet-version. 


Si en esta ausencia do viviendo muero 

Perdido huviesse Amor su fuego ardiente, 

De la llama que en mi alma arder se siente 

Podria tomarlo mas donoso y fiero: 

Si del primero limite al postrero 

Faltasse humor al himedo tridente 

De mis ojos la inmensa eterna fuente 

Podrian tornarle a su fluxo entero; 

Y si fuesse el gran Eolo privado 

De su reyno inquieto, y cavernoso, 

Con mis suspiros cobraria el viento: 

Porque en quanto da luz el so dorado, 

Y en quanto dura el velo tenebroso 

Ardo, lloro, y suspiro en mi tormento. 
(Guirnalda de Venus casta . . . Barcelona, 1603, 20) 


Compare the two sonnets with the Italian original: 


Se’l gran tormento i fier flumini accesi 
Perduti avessi, e li soi strali amore 
I’n’ho tanti trafitti in mezzo el core 
Che sol da me li potriano esser resi. 


13 According to Rennert, ‘‘ Bibliography of Lope de Vega,’’ R.H ., XXXIII 
(1915), 168, this play was written at Alba de Tormes, as the dedication states, 
and is no later than 1595. 
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E se de gli ampli mari in terra stesi 
Fusse primo Nettuno, io spando fore 
Lacrime tante che con pit liquore 
Potrebbe nuovi mari aver ripresi. 
E se Vulcan perdessi i fuochi ardenti 
Render potrei al fabro del gran divo 
L’incendii del mio petto aspri e cocenti. 
E se Eolo fosse di suo regno privo 
Con mie sospir render potria li venti; 
In questa forma per voi, donna, vivo.14 
(Le rime, op. cit., 171) 


Quevedo, on the other hand, imitated Aquilano indirectly through 
an imitation by Luigi Groto. This is, however, only one of several 
Quevedo poems inspired by the Cieco d’Adria.*® 


Si el abismo, en diluvios desatado, 
Hubiera todo el fuego consumido ; 
El que enjuga mis venas, mantenido 
De mi sangre, le hubiera restaurado. 
Si el dia por Faeton descaminado 
Hubiera todo el mar y aguas bebido 
Con el piadoso llanto que he vertido 
Las hubieran mis ojos renovada. 
Si las legiones todas de los vientos 
Guardar Ulises en prision pudiera, 
Mis suspiros sin fin otros formaron. 
Si del infierno todos los tormentos 
Con su misica Orfeo suspendiera 
Otros mis penas nuevos inventdran. 
(B. A. E., UXIX, 52) 


Compare 


Se’l diluvio da Giove in terra steso 

Spento il seme del foco havesse al mondo, 

Io con le fiamme, che nel petto ascondo 

L’havrei in ogni parte homai racceso. 

Se l’alto incendio da Fetonte acceso 

Tutte asciugato ]’acque havesse a tondo 

Io col pianto, che ogn’hor da gli occhi fondo, 

Le havrei a mari, a fonti, a fiumi reso. 

Se tutti havesse chiuso Ulisse i venti 

Ne l’aure, e quel sepolto in parte ignota, 

Rinovati gli havriano i miei sospiri. 

Se tutti havesse Orfeo spento i tormenti 

D’inferno, ne la forma fosse nota: 

Gli havrebbon rimostrate i miei martiri. 
(Delle rime, Venice, 1587, 46) 


It is well known that Lope imitated in his sonnet Con el tiempo 
el villano . . . another sonnet attributed to Aquilano, but in reality 


14 This doubtful Aquilano poem was first published by Giunta in his 1516 
Florentine edition. 

15 See ‘‘Some Imitations of Quevedo and Some Poems Wrongly Attributed 
to him,’’ Romanic Review, XXI (1930), 228-35. 
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belonging to Sasso: Col tempo il Villanel’® . . . This same model 
was in his mind when he wrote another sonnet El libre pajarillo . . . 
inserted in El Rey por trueque (Obras . . . [Cotarelo y Mori ed.], 
Madrid, 1916, II, 550. 


El libre pajarillo se cautiva 

Y en la jaula se viene a hacer afable; 
Démase el animal mds indomable, 

Y hacese que humilde y manso viva. 

Con governar la nao al puerto arriba 
Por el furioso mar inexorable 

Y el hielo y sol, con la costumbre estable, 
Sucede que con gusto se reciba. 

Tanto la industria y la costumbre puede, 
Si no es en la mujer, que si es forzada, 
Se puede de su amor tener recelo, 

No se domeiia si ella no concede, 

Que es mas furiosa, amando disgustada, 
Que el pijaro, animal, mar, sol y hielo. 


Col tempo il villanel al giogo mena 
El tor si fiero e si crudo animale; 
Col tempo el falcon, si usa a menar 1’ale 
E ritorna a te chiamato a pena. 
Col tempo si domestica in catena 
El bizarro orso, e ’1 feroce cinghiale; 
Col tempo 1’acqua che e si molle e frale 
Rompe el dur sasso come el fosse arena 
Col tempo ogni robusto arbor cade, 
Col tempo ogni alto monte si fa basso, 
Et io col tempo non posso a pietade, 
Mover un cor d’ogni doleeza casso ; 
Onde avanza di orgoglio e crudeltade 
Orso, toro, leon, falcone e sasso. 

(Le Rime, op. cit., 213) 


An ingenious Lope adaptation of a popular emblem by Alciato 
ean be found in Silva VI of his Laurel de Apolo. Compare: 


Lleg6é la Muerte en un funesto coche, 
Que el timulo de Phebo parecia, 

A una venta una noche 

Donde el Amor al espirar el dia 
Llegado alegre havia. 

Durmieron juntos, qué infelice suerte 
Dormir Amor y despertar la Muerte! 
Al fin quando a la cindida mafiana 
Despertaba la fresca tramontana, 
Perdidas las sospechas, 


16 With reference to another time-sonnet in ‘‘136 Sonnets,’’ op. cit., 394, 
Carolina Michaélis cites Sasso or Lope as its model. Sasso’s poem is clearly 
its real source. 

Sasso’s sonnet is an imitation of Ovid’s Trista, IV, vi, 1-16 . . Ovid has 
another instance of the Col tempo theme in Ars Amatoria, I, 473-8, which was 
imitated by Sasso in a strambotto which has been printed from a Palatine 
manuscript in Biblioteca di letteratura popolare italiana, 1882, I, 286. 
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Trocaron los efectos y las flechas 
Sin acertar ninguna. 
La Muerte por matar enamoraba, 
Y por enamorar Amor mataba. 
Y entre mozos hermosos, qué fortuna! 
Por este desconcierto 
Fué DON FERNANDO DE LA SERNA muerto, 
Que si viviera que laurel pidieras, 
Que con su ingenio celestial perdieras. 
(Coleccién de las obras sueltas, I, 118-119) 


Errabat socio Mors iuncta Cupidine: secum 

Mors pharetras, parvus tela gerabat Amor. 
Divertere simul, simul una nocte cubarunt; 

Caecus Amor. Mors hoe tempore caeca fuit. ‘ 
Alter enim alterius male provida spicula sumpsit; 
Mors aurata, tenet ossea tela Puer. 

Debuit inde senex qui nune Acheronticus esse, 

Ecce amat, et capiti florea serta parat. 

At ego, mutato quia Amor me perculit arcu, 

Deficio, inijeiunt, & mihi fata manum. 

Parce Puer; Mors, signa tenens victricia, parce: 
Fac ego amem, subeat fac Acheronta senex!17 


Among the many impossibilia scattered throughout his works 
Lope drew at least two from Seneca. Both appear in his Arcadia. 


. . Porque primero el sol se pondré en el oriente y 
naceré en el ocaso y harén verdadera paz las nieves 

de los Alpes y las llamas de Etna, o los peligros 

de Scila y el mar Ausonio se juntarfn al lado de 


Sicilia... 
(B. A. E., XXXVIII, 49) 


..... Prius extinguet ortus, referet occassus diem 

pax ante fide nivibus, et flammis erit, 

et Scylla siculum iunget Ausonio latus .. . 
(Hercules Furens, 373 ff.) 


..... Al scita abrasaré calor ardiente 
y el indio en el rigor de su verano 
cubierto se vera de nieve fria... 

(op. cit., 50) 


.... ante .. .Indos ante glacialis polus, 
Scythasve tepida Phoebus inficiet rota .. . 
(Hercules Oetaeus, 335 ff.) 


Another set of impossible in Virtud probreza y mujer comes from 
Horace’s Epodes, V, 79-80. 


El cielo podra bajarse 
Al suelo, el suelo subirse 
A la esfera que en el sol nace... 
(B. A. E., LIT, Mad., 1901, Act. I, se. X, 219) 


17 Andreae Alciati: Emblemata ... Padua, 1621, p. 658. Lope was di- 
rectly acquainted with Alciato’s emblems; see the Imitacion in Coleccién ... 
= cit., 1, 275. See also the pages that follow for other Spanish imitations of 

poem, 


F 
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Compare: 


Priusque caelum sidet inferius mari 
Tellure porrecta super..... 


Apparently from a Tansillo** sonnet: J1 sol non dara . . . comes 
the impossible which Lope uses at least twice, once in the Arcadia 
and again in the first act of the play: Del monte sale... 


Aquel Ilano monte, 
Y aquel monte humilde Ilano.. . 
(Arcadia, B. A. E., XX XVIII, 62) 


Serd este llano primero 
Monte y este monte llano... 
(Del monte sale: Obras ... 1916, II, 61) 


Compare Tansillo: 


Il colle sara piano, il piano colle. . 
(11 Canzoniere [Percopo ed. lL Naples, 1926, I, 83-4) 


Camoéns seems to be the source of another impossible which can 
be traced back to Seneca’s Thyestes, 476 ff. 


. .. porque mas facil seria 

Hallar que tengan sosiego 

Juntos el agua y el fuego 

Un ser la noche y el dia, 

Igualdad en el obrar 

La razén y la fortuna. 
(En los indicios la culpa, Act I, Obras, V, Mad., 
1918, 257) 


Quando se vir com agua o fogo arder 

Juntar-se ao claro dia a noite escure 

Quando Amor & Razio obedecer 

E em todos fér igual huma ventura... 
(Obras, Port, 1873, I, 90)19 


In a sonnet in Don Quijote (Part I, ch. XXXIV) which also re- 


18 In the Laurel de Apolo, Silva IV (Coleccién, op. cit., 82) Lope mentions 
Tansillo as follows: 
TTTT que trujeron 
Boseén y Garcilaso | 
yQue a Tansilo, a Minturno, al culto Tasso 
Dicen que le debieron. 
This is, however, an imitation from Garcilaso, who wrote: 
Illustre honor del nombre de Cardona, 
Décima moradora del Parnaso, 
A Tansilo, a Minturno, al culto Taso 
Sujeto noble y inmortal corona. 
The name of Tansillo is mentioned again in Silva IX, op. cit., 174. 
19 Lope made a literal translation of Camoéns’ sonnet: Tanto de meu 
estado ... in El rey por trueque (Obras, II, [Cotarelo ed.] 537). For a 
number of other Lope imitations not included here, see Hispania, May, 1932. 
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appears in the second act of the Casa de los celos, Cervantes clever- 
ly adapts the Petrarchan sonnet: Tutto il di piango . . . Although 
preserving the order of the end-rimes of the first three verses of the 
Italian poem, he not only inverts the arrangement of the co- 
ordinate construction in its initial line, but places each of the co- 
ordinates in a separate quatrain. In the first of these quatrains 
he utilizes Petrarch’s second line, and in both of them he adheres 
to the general meaning of the first four lines of Petrarch’s plaint. 
Since Cervantes wished to emphasize the duration of his grief alone 
rather than its combined duration and intensity as in Petrarch, he 
virtually eliminated the second Italian quatrain in his version. He 
does not preserve the perfect symmetry of the first tercet of his 
model ‘from sun to sun and dark to dark,’ though in a somewhat 
altered form he holds to the antithesis as expressed by Petrarch. 
For the last line of his first tereet he adapts for the second time the 
third verse of the Italian poem, and, in so doing, very likely made 
use of another Petrarch line 
A me doppia la sera e doglia e pianti... 
(op. cit., 405, 1. 3) 

Both Petrarch and Cervantes conclude their sonnets with a state- 
ment about the unrelenting cruelty of their ladies. But in view of 
the fact that he had coupled the words cielo and Clori in his fourth 
verse, Cervantes was influenced to use the same coupling in his last 
line. This does not, however, exclude the possibility of misinter- 
preting pieta viva and fido soccorso of the Italian sonnet as a refer- 
ence to two separate things instead of one, which he adapted to 
cielo and Clori. Compare the two sonnets. 

En el silencio de la noche, cuando 

Ocupa el dulce sueifio a los mortales, 

La pobre cuenta de mis ricos males 

Estoy al cielo y a mi Clori dando. 

Y al tiempo cuando el sol se va mostrando 

Por las rosadas puertas orientales, 

Con suspiros y acentos desiguales 

Voy la anigua querella renovando. 

Y cuando el sol, de su estrellado asiento 

Derechos rayos a la tierra envia, 

El llanto ecrece, y doblen los gemidos, 

Vuelve la noche, y vuelvo al triste cuento, 

Y siempre hallo en mi mortal porfia 


Al cielo sordo; a Clori, sin oidos. 
(Rodriguez Marin ed., Madrid, 1926, 59-60) 


Tutto ’1 di piango; e poi la notte, quando 
Prendon riposo i miseri mortali, 


} 
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Trdvomi in pianto e raddopiarsi i mali: 
Cosi spendo ’1 mio tempo lagrimando. 
In tristo umor vo li occhi consumando, 
E’1 cor in doglia; e son fra li animali 
L’ultimo, si che li amorosi strali 
Mi tengon ad ogni or di pace in bando. 
Lasso che pur da 1’un a 1’altro Sole, 
FE da l’una ombra a 1’altra, ho gia piu corso 
Di questa morte che si chiama vita. 
Pit |’altrui fallo che mi’ mal mi dole; 
Che pieta viva e ’1 mio fido soccorso 
Védem arder nel foco e non m’aita. 

(op. cit., 371) 

Cervantes did, however, use Petrarch’s second quatrain in an in- 
direct manner in his seventh verse, which corresponds to the sixth 
of an earlier Spanish version of the same theme—Todo el dia lloro 
. . . that was printed in the Cancionero general of 1554. What the 
anonymous writer of this last mentioned sonnet had done was to 
expand and adapt the sixth verse of Petrarch’s poem into two lines, 
the sixth and seventh of his composition. Compare: 

E ’l cor in doglia:e son fra gli animali 
L’ultimo... 


with 


Con deshazerse en llantos desiguales, 
Estoy tal que los fieros animales ... 


Cervantes diffuses the word llantos into the phrase suspiros y 
acentos, keeps the rime-word desiguales, artistically a poor choice, 
and substitutes for the verb deshazerse, the voy of the following 
line in accordance with the symmetrical pattern of his sonnet.”° 

Incidentally Quevedo also adapts the same verse of the anony- 
mous sonnet in his imitation of the same Petrarchan poem—Lloro 
mientras el sol... (B. A. E., UXIX, 253). Compare his sixth 
verse which reads: 


Y el corazén en penas desiguales .. . 


We have already mentioned Heredia’s partial borrowing from 
Lope in the sonnet Si en esta ausencia .. Another instance of Lope’s 
influence upon him may be found in the sonnet: Columna bella 


20 For other Italian imitations by Cervantes see Mele: ‘‘Il Cervantes tradut- 
tore d’un madrigale del Bembo e di un’ottava del Tansillo’’ Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, XXXIV (1899), 457ff; idem: ‘‘Di aleuni versi di 
poeti italiani nel Don Quijote,’’ Rassegna critica della letteratura italiana, V, 
209-13. Also Buchanan: ‘‘Some Italian Reminiscenses in Cervantes,’’ Mod- 
eron Philology, V, 177-9. 
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donde el maérmol paro, op. cit., Tv-8, which is a sort of spirtualized 
adaptation of Lope’s licentious Yo vi sobre dos piedras plateadas ... 
(Rimas humanas, LXIV, Coleccion . . . op. cit., 221). 

One of his sonnets is a reworking of Bernardo Tasso’s Se la 
memoria... 


Si la memoria de mi bien passado, 

Y la esperanca dél que ardiendo espero, 

En esta ausencia do viviendo muero 

No diessen fuerga al coragon cansado, 

Que estando de esperar désesperado, 

Tiene este mal aunque importuno y fiero 

Por el menor, que solo del postrero 

Le tiene aunque muriendo reservado; 

zqué fuerca bastara, o qué defensa 

A sufrir el eclipse tenebroso 

De mi triste importuna amarga ausencia? 

Si en medio de tan fiera y grave ofensa 

No esperasse en el sol claro y hermoso 

De vuestra bella angélica presencia. 
(op. cit., 19-21) 


Se la memoria del passato bene, 

E la speranza del futuro ancora, 

Non consolasse il cor, ch’adhora adhora 

Piagne le notti sue chiare, e serene; 

Questi monti, quei campi e quelle arene, 

Che con caldi sospiri infiammo ogn’hora: 

Havrebbon scorte gia la fredda aurora 

Portar 1’ultimo de le mie pene: 

Ma mentre quella il caro bene andato, 

Ch’havea gia ricoperto un cieco oblio, 

Mi mostra: e questa le furtive gioie, 

Con 1’ali del piacer fuor de 1’irato 

Pelago de martiri, e de le noie, 

Alzo questo mio ardente, e bel desio. 
(Gli Amori IV, Venice, 1556) 


Another sonnet: Dama bella y cruel . . . is a close imitation of 
Varchi’s Donna bella e crudel . .. which in turn goes back to 
Bembo’s La mia fatal nemica é bella e cruda. Compare: 


Dama bella o cruel, no sé qual diga, 

Cruel y bella, bien sé yo que hos miro, 

Bella tanto y cruel que no me admiro, 

Si en belleza o crueldad no ay quien os siga. 
Si de mi muerte o mi mortal fatiga 

Algun bien recibié, aquel suspiro 

De mayor pena en cuyo ardor me ayro 
Tendré por gloria, aunque a morirme obliga: 
Mas de mi morir nada os ayuda, 

Y os puede ser de honor esta mi vida, 
Porque pues permitis que yo muera dama? 
se de vos que soys tan cruda 

Que sin hazer porque quitays la vida, 
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Al que siempre os amé y aun os ama. 
(op. cit., 13-13v)21 


Donna bella e crudel, ne so gia quale 

Crudele o bella pit; so ben, che sete 

Bella tanto, e crudel che nulla havete 

Ned in belta, ne in crudelta ad’eguale, 

Se del mio danno por, se del mio male 

Aleun bene, e del duol, gioia prendete, 

Pit dolce assai, che non forse credete 

M’é el danno, e male, e duol, ch’ogn’hor m/’assale: 

Ma, se ’] morir di me nulla a voi giova, 

E puovvi esser d’honor questa mia vita, 

Perché volete pur, ch’affatto io mora? 

Che si diré di voi? costei per nova 

Vaghezza, e crudelta trasse di vita 

Un, che tanto 1’amd, ch’ei 1’ama ancora. 
(Rime Scclte, II, Venice, 1587) 


A sonnet by Juan Arce Solorzano—Ora la fuerte desventura 
mia... in his Tragedias de amor, Madrid, 1607, is based on a 
poem by Silvestre—Aora me derribe la fortuna... which we 
have already described (Modern Philology, X XVII, 290) as a de- 
rivative of Petrarch’s Pommi ove’l sole ... An additional and 
more immediate source of Silvestre is stanza one of the first cancidén 
by Garcilaso—Si a la region desierta, inhabitable . . . in which the 
Petrarchan theme is inverted by imagining milady in geographical 
and climatical extremes rather than the poet himself. 

Cristébal de Messa’s cancién: Espaiia mia . . . is palpably mod- 
elled on Petrarch’s Italia mia . . . The verse scheme, the length 
and the number of stanzas are the same; the order of concepts, on 
the other hand, varies. Like its prototype it is both an oration and 
a sermon, but lacks in the patriotic fervor and conviction which 
characterizes the Italian poem. For the beginnings of stanzas one, 
five, and six, and for the envoy, Messa directly takes his queue from 
the first, sixth, and third stanzas and the envoy of Italia mia. . . 


Compare 
Espaifia mia, siento y lloro en vano 
Los infinitos males 
Que inficionan tus fértiles confines .. . 


Italia mia, benché’!] parlar sia indarno 
A le piaghe mortali 
Che nel bel corpo tuo si spesse veggio ... . 


No es esta la nacidn, no es la gente esta . . 
(Stanza V, 1) 

Non é questo ’1 terren ch’i toceai pria ... 
(Stanza VI, 1) 


21 For other imitations made by this Spaniard see: ‘‘The Italian Imitations 
of Jerénimo de Heredia,’’ M. L. N., XLIV (1929), 318-323. 
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Cercd naturaleza ambas Espaiias 

De sierras y de mares, 

De los sublimes montes Pireneos .. . 
(Stanza VI, 1-3) 


Ben provide natura al nostro stato, 

Quando de 1’Alpi schermo 

Pose fra noi e la tedesca rabbia . . . 
(Stanza ITI, 1-3) 

Cancién yo te amonesto, 

Que andes cortés, pues trates en la corte, 

Donde se escucha bien lo que da gusto, 

Aunque lo bueno y justo, 

Ha de ser siempre lo que mas importe: 

Ten por blanco, y por norte, 

Una verdad desnuda 

Buen zelo del politico govierno 

A quien el cielo ayuda, 

Pues uno es momentaneo, y otro eterno.22 


Canzone, io t’ammonisco 

Che tua ragion cortesemente dica. 

Perché tra gente altera ir ti convene; 

E le voglie son piene 

Gia de 1’usanza pessima et antica, 

Del ver sempre nemica. 

Proverai tua ventura 

Tra magnanimi pochi a chi ’] ben piace. 

Di’ lor: — Chi m’assicura? 

I’vo gridando: Pace, pace, pace. 
(op. cit., 274-81) 


A sonnet belonging to the Superbi colli . . .* series is imitated 
by Messa from Lodovico Paterno. 


Teatro, capitolio, coliseo, 

Coluna, areos, marmoles, medallas, 

Estatuas, obeliscos, y murallas, 

Do vencieron las obras al desseo. 

Templos, carros triunfales, gran trofeo 

De reynos, de vitorias, y de batallas, 

Colosos, epitafios, antiguallas, 

De los sepulcros que desiertos veo. 

Pirfmidas, punturas, termas, bancos, 

Reliquias, y ruynas de la pompa 

Del edificio de la antigua Roma. 

Si puede tanto el curso de los aiios, 

Podr& ser que también el tiempo rompa 

Mi mal, pues toda cosa, acaba y doma. 
(op. cit., 103) 24 


Compare 
Se colonne, trofei, tempi, archi, & fori, 


22 Valle de lagrimas y diversas rimas, Madrid, 1607, 121-4. 

23 Foulché del Bose’s article ‘‘ Notes sur le sonnet Superbi colli,’’ R. H., XI, 
225 ff., is in need of revision. I shall comment on the subject in a future 
article. 

24 Paterno’s source is Accolti, Virginia, Venice, 1554, 47v. 
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Stagni, terme aquedotti, are, & theatri, 

Strade, rostri, colossi, anfiteatri, 

Marmi, palme, trionfi, are, ostri, & ori. 

Et consuli, & tribuni & dittatori, 

Et presidi & proconsoli & gran patri, 

Et littori con fasci oseuri & atri, 

Et decemvir & regi, & imperadori, 

Et superbe memorie, & spoglie opime, 

Et querce & lauri, & di metal pit chiaro, 

Mitre, scettri, alte pompe, opre divine, 

Ha finito con fiamme & dure lime 

In cenere, & ruina il tempo avaro; 

Spero ch’ancor il mio mal debba haver fine. 
(Nuovo Petrarca, Venice, 1560, 75) 

Perso ha via sacra, 1’atri e fori e gli archi 

Simulacri, trophei, templi, idolatri, 

Acquedutti, colonne, stagni e barchi, 

Rostri, termi, colossi, amphitheatri, 

Consoli, regi, augusti d’honor carchi 

Dittator, decemvir, tribuni e patri, 

Tutto é converso in cenere, e ruine, 

Ma sol la pena mia é senza fine. 


A contemporary of Messa, the Hispano-Portuguese poet, Lépez 
de Vega?> employs considerable ingenuity in imitating Petrarch’s 
vision poem: Standomi un giorno... in his cancién: Cansado 
del dolor . . . He also seems to have been acquainted with Fray 
Luis de Leén’s version of the Petrarchan canzone since in both 
Spanish compositions the initial stanza concerns the destruction of 
a meadow-flower. Compare 


Cansado del dolor que el alma siente 
Pudo vencerme el sueiio, i figurado 
Sofiando vi, lo que despierto lloro. 
Purpureava en un florido prado 
Fresea rosa a sus flores eminente, 
Sobre cuyo esmalte su tesoro 

El Aurora lloviendo 

Por venturoso cambio recebia 

El roxo color della. 

I alegrandome en vella, 

De entre flores salia 

Breve serpiente, que cruel mordiendo 
Su tierno tronco, la secé en un punto; 
I asi tuve el plazer, i el dolor junto. 


25In his ‘‘Epistola Décima Octava al Lic. Francisco de Rioja,’’ Lope de 
Vega praises his contemporary in the following terms: 
De Antonio Lépez, Portugués, la Vega 
De su nombre encarece verde jaspe, 
Que en artes y resplandor su nombre ciega. 
(Collecién de las obras sueltas, Madrid, 1776, I, 487) 
It may also be useful to recall that Lépez de Vega wrote an elegy: En la 
muerte de Lope de Vega Carpio, el instyne, el raro, el tinico. See Coleccién . . 
Madrid, 1779, XX, 96-100. 
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Mi trabajoso dia 

Hacia la tarde un poco declinava, 

Y libre ya del grave mal passado 

Las fuergas recogia, 

Quando (sin entender quien me llamava) 

A la entrada me hallé de un verde prado 

De flores mil sembrado, 

Obra do se estrem6 naturaleza. 

El suave olor, la no vista belleza, 

Me convid6 a poner alli mi assiento. 

Ay triste, que al momento 

Lo flor qued6 marchita 

Y mi gozo torné en pena infinita. 
(Poesias, Valencia, 1761, 184) 


Stanzas four and six of the cancién correspond to five and six of 
Petrarch. Compare the first mentioned of these stanzas. 


De una espessa floresta, al verde prado, 

Fénix vi, que salia tan estrafia 

Que inmortal forma parecer pudiera, 

Un desnudo garzén en la campafia 

Durmiendo estava, de arco ocioso armado; 

I mirdndole assi, llegé ligero; 

I de sus plumas de oro 

Alas le hazia, i flechas le prestava. 

Despierto en alto buelo 

Se levanté, i al suelo 

Sus armas disparava. 

Ella, reconociendo el comin lloro; 

Con el pico venganza hizo en su seno; 

Yo quedé tal que aun en memoria peno. 
(Lirica poesia, Madrid, 1620, 93-95v) 


Una strania fenice, ambedue 1’ale 

Di porpora vestita e ’] capo d’oro, 

Vedendo per la selva, altera e sola, 

Veder forma celeste et immortale 

Prima pensai, fin ch’ a lo svelto alloro 

Giunse et al fonte che la terra invoia. 

Ogni cosa al fin vola: 

Che mirando le frondi a terra sparse 

E ’1 troncon rotto e quel vivo umor secco, 

Volse in sé stessa il*becco 

Quasi sdegnando, e’n un punto disparse: 

Onde ’1 cor di pietate e d’amor m’arse. 
(11 canzoniere, op. cit., 487-8) 


In Quanto naturaleza . . . another cancién, Lépez follows the de- 
sign of Petrarch’s Qual pit diversa e nova . . . but adopts a differ- 
ent set of similes to illustrate his state of mind. For purposes of 
comparison citation of the opening stanza of each poem will suf- 
fice. 

Quanto naturaleza 


Estrafio engendra en dilatado mundo 
Qual en mundo abreviado, 
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Amor i la belleza 

En mi pecho trasladan imitado 

Con parto si infeliz aun mds fecundo, 

Milagro sin segundo, 

No es de Arcadia la piedra tan nombrada 

Que en el fuego encendida 

Guardava eterna llama. 

También fué piedra mi alma endurecida; 

I agora de tal fuego es abrasada, 

Que quanto mas se enflama 

Menos sefiales muestra de apagarse. 

Crece de dia en dia; 

I a costa mia quiere eternizarse.... 
(op. ctt., 89) 


Qual pid diversa e nova 

Cosa fu mai in qualche stranio clima, 

Quella, se ben s’estima, 

Pid mi rassembra: a tal son giunto, Amore. 

La onde il di ven fore, 

Vola un augel, che sol, senza consorte, 

Di volontaria morte 

Rinasce, e tutto a viver si rinova. 

Cosi sol si ritrova 

Lo mio voler, e cosi in su la cima 

De’ suoi alti pensieri al Sol si volve, 

E cosi si risolve, 

E cosi torna al suo stato di prima; 

Arde e more, e riprende i nerve suoi, 

E vive poi — con la fenice a prova. 
(op. cit., 289) 


Also inspired by the same composition in the Canzoniere is a 


poem by a compatriot of Lépez de Vega, Estevan Rodrigues de 
Castro.” Compare the following with the fourth Petrachan stanza. 


Una soberbia fuente 

Tienen los Garamantes que se aleja 

Del curso natural con nuevo espanto, 

De noche tan caliente 

Que ni beber y ni tocar se deja; 

De dia por frialdad es otro tanto. 

Si los ojos levanto 

Y miro sin reparo 

Presente aquel sol claro 

Que dentro en 1’alma influye, 

Todo un hielo me paro 

Y el aliento me huye 

Que ni hablar que ni moverme puedo, 

Mas si al contrario quedo 

Qual Salamandra ardiendo en vivo fuego. 
(Rimas, Florence, 1623, 53) 


Surge nel mezzogiorno 
Una fontana, e tien nome dal Sole: 
Che per natura sole 


26 Portuguese authors and poems are mentioned here only incidentally. One 
or more articles on Petrarchism in Portugal will appear later. 
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Bollir le notti e ’n sul giorno esser fredda. 

E tanto si raffredda 

Quanto ’] Sol monta e quanto é pit da presso. 

Cosi aven a me stesso, 

Che son fonte di lagrime e soggiorno: 

Quando bel lume adorno, 

Ch’é ’1 mio Sol, s’allontana, e triste e sole 

Son le mie luci, e notte oscura é loro, 

Ardo allor: ma se l’oro 

E i rai veggio apparir del vivo Sole, 

Tutto dentro e di for sento cangiarme, 

E ghiaccio farme: — cosi freddo torno! 
(op. cit., 291-2) 


An octave in Hojedas: La Cristiada is inspired by Juan de La 
Cueva’s sonnet Llorad ojos . . . This is clear from the repetition 
of the phrase llorad ojos, and the same rimes in both compositions 
ojos, enojos, despojos. Cueva drew his technique from Lope de 
Estihiga’s Llorad mis llantos, llorad ... N. B. A. E., XXII, 594, 


Llorad pues, ojos, que de aquellos ojos 
Mirados fuistes con halagos tiernos; 
Llorad, mis pobres ojos los enojos 
Dados a los de Dios ojos eternos. 
Tristes ojos, llorad, y sed despojos 
De dos lluviosos fértiles inviernos 
Que fuerza de agua en el alma mia 
Primavera produzean de alegria. 

(B. A. E., XVII, 434) 


Llorad ojos que vistes unos ojos 
Que al mundo dan plazer, i a vos dan llanto 
Llorad ojos, que justo es llorar tanto, 
Que llorando el vivir deis por despojos. 
Llorad ojos i no vuestros enojos 
Pues son gloria i plazar vuestro quebranto, 
Llorad ojos que deis al mundo espanto 
I al amor, ques os comueve a sus antojos 
Llorad ojos...... 

(Obras, Seville, 1582, 80v) 


In the collection of sonnets published by Foulché del Bose in 
Revue Hispanique, VI, 1899, under the title of ‘‘136 Sonnets 
Anonymes,’’ there is a sonnet which, with the exception of the first 
tereet, follows Groto’s version of Petrarch’s S’amor noné... 


Si coracén no tengo, vivo? 

Si ya no vivo, ,cémo el ardor siento? 

Si el ardor es ministro en mi tormento, 
~4Cémo a cuenta de gloria la recivo? 

Si soy de fuego, ;cémo el llanto esquivo 
Secar con tal ardor jamds intento? 
4Céma pagar tal llama les procuro? 

Si la vista me vuelve un desengaiio, 
~Como su claridad tanto aborrezco? 

Si la aborrezco ya, ,cémo la busco? 
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Milagros son de amor, y si apetezco 

Alguna vez desintricar su engajio, 

Con mi propio argumento més me ofusco. 
(op. cit., 381-2) 


Compare 


Se ’l cor non ho, com’esser pud ch’i viva? 

E se non vivo, com 1|’ardor sento? 

Se l’ardor m’ange, come ardo contento? 

Se contento ardo, il pianto onde deriva? 

S’ardo, ond’esce l’humor, ch’a gli occhi arriva? 

Se piango come ’] foco non n’é spento? 

Se non moro, a che ognhor me ne lamento? 

E se moro, chi sempre mi ravviva? 

S’agghiaccio, come porto il foco in seno? 

S’amor mi strugge, perché il segno tanto? 

Se da madonna ho duol, perché la lodo? 

Questi effetti d’amor si strano modo 

E si diverso stil tengon, che quanto 

Vi penso pil, tanto gli intendo meno. 
(Delle rime, Venice, 53) 27 


One sonnet in this collection—Madeza de or fino amanada .. . 
(377) had already appeared in the manuscript Flores de varia 
poesia (fol. 58) after the name of Silvestre. The latter has only 
one important variant—maraiada—in the first verse. Another— 
Ojos que no sois ojos ... (375) belongs to Pedro de Padilla.* 
Two more sonnets—Melancélica estds putidoncella . . . (363) and 
Es tan alta la gloria de mi pena . . . (388)—are attributed to Es- 
pinelo and to the Duque de Sesa respectively in the Cod. Riccar- 
diano 3, 353 (‘‘Dos cane . . ‘op. cit., 165, 168) while one, De nieve 
sois y no sois derretida (384), is probably a variant of No eres 
nieve que fueras derretida . . ., attributed to Diego de Soria in the 
Riccardiana manuscript, and to Francisco de la Cueva in Poesia 
Espanhola, fol. 52r., a manuscript in the Madrid Biblioteca Na- 
cional, which, in turn, appeared anonymously in Poesias Barias 
(op. cit., 86). Two other poems—Ay Dios, si yo cegara antes que 
os viera .. . (389-90) and Sdngrese de la vena Cupido (366) are 
also in the Italian manuscript just cited (op. cit., 168)° 


27 A sonnet by Pablo Gumel listed by Mele and Bonilla: ‘‘Dos cancioneros 
espaiioles,’’ Revista de archivos ..., X (1904), 167, as indicated by its 
initial line: Si estoy sin coragén, i,cémo estoy vivo? ... is probably also an 
imitation of the foregoing Italian poem. 

28 See ‘‘Pedro de Padilla’’ . . ., op. cit., 234.5, 


29 Verse 14, Son. No. 123, 397, of the ‘£136 Sonnets,’’ op. cit. 
Porque al amado amor nunca perdona... 
recalls a famous line in the Divine Comedy. 
Cfr. also the line in Lope’s Laurel de Apolo, Silva X, op. cit., 209: 
Que amor ningtin amado amar perdona... 
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The popular emblem by Andrea Alciati mentioned above is imi- 
tated twice in two sonnets in ‘‘237 sonnets,’’ op. cit., 577 and 587. 
The first one is attributed to a Covarrubias. 


La triste Muerte y el Amor salieron 
Tirando, un dia, con sus flechas duras, 
Y entre unos altos muros y espesuras 
La noche les tomé, y alli estuvieron, 

Y sus aljavas juntas las pusieron, 

Sus cuerpos recostando en las verduras; 
Levantanse después, y estando a escuras, 
Toman las flechas, y de alli partieron. 
Toma el Amor las negras de la Muerte, 
La Muerte las doradas del moguelo, 

Y por mi mal, ay triste desdichado! 

; Quien nunca vido tan terrible suerte! 
Que llamo yo a la Muerte por consuelo, 
Y ella me tire y doble mi cuydado! 


En un camino llano y espacioso, 

El Amor y la Muerte se encontraron, 
Donde con feas palabras se hablaron, 
Mostrando cada qual ser valeroso. 

Y a un assalto crudo, y muy furioso, 
Entrambos a la par se aderezaron, 

Y de sus fuertes armas bien se armaron, 
Pensando cada qual ser victorioso. 

La Muerte puso mano a su guadaiia, 

Y va contra el Amor muy poderosa, 

E] qual con su arco fuerte coje y calla. 
Y poco valid su fuerga y maiia, 

Que le hirié de muerte el nifio hermoso, 
Que no le valié armas, ni fuerte malla. 


Compare 


Errabat socio Mors iuncta Cupidine: secum 
(Alciati: Emblemata ... Padua, 1621, 658)30 
As to two hitherto noticed imitations of the above neo-Latin 
poem—a romance! in the Romancero and a sonnet attributed to 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza**—it- seems likely that, in addition to 
30 Salzedo Coronel in his Sagundo tomo de las obras de Don Luis de Géngora 


. . . Primera parte, Madrid, 1645, pp. 554-5, in his commentary on the sonnet 
Llegué a Valladolid . . . quotes the Alciato emblem on Love and Death, and 


points out a possible adaptation of the theme in the last part of the sonnet.. 


The resemblance is very remote. 

On the popularity of Alciato in Spain, see, in addition to the other known 
sources Juan de Malara’s Descripcién de la Galera Real (Seville ed. 1876), in 
which emblems of Alciato are frequently cited and translated. See also the 
notes of Vicente Garcia de Diego in his edition of Saavedra Fajardo’s Idea 
de un principe pélitico cristiano representada en cien empresas, Madrid, 197-8. 

31 E. Mele ‘‘Un ‘emblema’ dell’Alciato e un ‘romance’ della fine del Cin- 
quecento,’’ Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, LXXVI (1920), 187-8. 


32 J. P. W. Crawford: ‘‘Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza,’’ Modern Language Review, XXIII (1928), 350. 
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the emblem which they follow in the main, the writers were acquain- 
ted with other versions of the theme, as, for example, the neo- 
Latin poem by Andrea Dazzi whose initial verse 


Nactus idem hospitium noctu cum Morte Cupido . . .33 


may have suggested their opening line by the mention of hospitium 
—(hospedaje in the sonnet and venta in the romance). 

To return to the ‘‘237 sonnets,’’ we find that a sonnet by Covar- 
rubias is freely imitated from a neo-Latin sonnet by Angeriano. 
Angeriano’s poem is, in turn, inspired by Ovid, Ars Amatoria, I, 
473-8. 


El tiempo el duro marmol va ablandando, 

El tiempo ba la guerra feneciendo, 

El tiempo ba la nieve deshaziendo, 

El tiempo las riquezas ba gastando, 

El tiempo ba la fuerga aniquilando, 

El tiempo la verdad va consumiendo, 

El tiempo hasta el sol va escureciendo, 

El tiempo los dolores ba quitando, 

El tiempo da al drbol berde hoja, 

Y le adorna de alegre vestidura, 

El mismo de su pompa le despoja, 

El tiempo que da mal y desventura, 

Ser della medicina se le antoja, 

Amor solo en mi pecho siempre dura. 
(op. cit., 576)34 


Compare 


Tempore tecta ruunt praestoria, tempore vires. 
Tempore quaesitae debiliantur opes. 

Tempore vernales flores argentea & arent 
Lilia, praefulgens tempore forma fluit. 
Tempore montani lapides, & tempore virtus 
Occidit, & regum tempore defit honos. 
Tempore mutantur cineres in saxa perit; 
Tempore fama perit gloria, nomen abit 
Vertitur in senium tellus & tempore montes 
Defeciunt aequor tempore perdit aquas. 
Tempore fit coelum variable tempore Phebus 
Luce caret scriptum tempore marmor obit. 
Tempore duricies desedit temport livor. 

At meus heu nullo temport cessat amor.35 


Included also in Foulché del Bose’s anthology is a sonnet by D. 
Juan de Almeyda which appears to be based on a Camoénian sonnet: 


'88 See Gruter’s Delitiae poetarum italorum, Pt. I, A-L, 1608, 889. 

34 Besides M. 381 as recorded by Foulché del Bose, this sonnet is also in M. 
3968, fol. 167. 

35 In Eclogae, De Obitu Lydae, De Vero Poeta, De Parthenope, Naples, 1520, 
diiij. This sonnet was imitated by an anonymous French writer in the Al- 
manach des Muses for 1818, p. 127. 
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A la sombra de un mirto estava undia 

El nifio ciego, de tirar cansado, 

Dex6 las armas en un verde prado, 

Y al suejio entre las flores se rendia. 

Llegé Sirena, y viendo que dormia, 

El arco con las flechas le ha hurtado, 

Y déxale al mocguelo desarmado, 

Y passo a passo con el hurto se volvia. 

El diés de Amor, que recordando vido 

El hurto de Sirena, va tras ella, 

Llorando, que le dé sus passadores. 

Y ella con uno dellos le ha herido, 

Y assi se muere Amor de amores della, 

Ay dios, que haran los tristes amadores! 36 
(op. cit., 566-7) 


Compare Camoéns 


N’hum bosque = das Nymphas se habitava, 
Sibella, nympha linda, andava hum dia, 
E subida em huma 4rvore sombria, 
As amarellas fléres apanhava. 
Cupido, que alli sempre costumava 
A vir passar a sésta 4 sombra fria, 
Em um ramo arco e settas que trazia, 
Antes que adormecesse, pendurava. 
A Nympha, como idéneo tempo vira 
Para tamanha empreza, ngo dilata; 
Mas com as armas foge ao mogo esquivo. 
As settas traz nos olhos, com que tira. 
O Pastores! fugi, que a todos mata, 
Sendo a mim, que de matar-me vivo. 
(Obras completas, Porto, 1873, I, 16) 


The transcribers of the sonnet: Tienme el agua de los ojos 
ciego . . appearing in both the ‘‘237 sonnets,’’ (558) and the 
Flores de varias poesias (fol. 100v), drew from the same general 
source. Another poem—El hoy me mata y en la majana espero . .. 
re-appears in the Riccardiana mansucript (op. cit., 166), and in 
Poestas barias (op. cit., 76). 

A rather poor sonnet in the last cited anthology (op. cit., 87) is 
based on the first octave of the Petrarchan: Se voi poteste ... 


Si por desdén de hesa serena frente, 
O por mostrar ayrados vuestros ojos, 
O por doblar con quejas mis enojos, 
Esa mano a mi mal tan diferente, 


36 See also ‘‘Investigacdes’’ . . . op. cit., 565-8. Another sonnet attributed 
to Almeyda—Si lagrimas pudiesen... . . resembles Camoéns’ Si légrimas chora- 
das as noted in the ‘‘ Investigacdes’’ . . . 538. Almeyda’s claim to the name 
of poet is strengthened by the citation of nine poems as his in ‘‘237 sonnets’’ 
(562-7) in addition to those of the ‘‘Cartapacios literarios salmantinos del 
siglo XVI’’ in Boletin de la Real Academia, I, 1914. See also J. P. W. Craw- 
ford: ‘‘Francisco de la Torre and Juan de Almeida’’ M. L. N., XLII, 365-71. 
In these Cartapacios . . . several imitations from Petrarch are mentioned. 
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Si por negarme de piedad la fuente, 
Y arrancar mi vivir tan a manojos 
4 Y por hacer mas bivos los abrojos 
Que tan agudos mi alma y pecho siente, 
Pudiera ser en algo rrefrenado 
Mi desseo, y mi amor ser menos fuerte, 
Rracén fuera mostraros desdeiiosa. 
Mas sefiora, del cielo esta ordenado 
Que sea a mi dolor asta la muerte 
Mi fe contraria a vos y a mi dafiosa. 


Compare 


Se voi poteste, per turbati segni, 

Per chinar gli oechi o per piegar la testa 

O per esser pit d’altra al fuggir presta 

Torcendo ’1 viso a’ preghi onesti e degni 

Uscir gia mai, over per alti ingegni 

Del petto ove dal primo lauro innesta 

Amor piii rami; i’ direi ben che questa 

Fosse giusta cagione a’ vostri sdegni . . . 
(op. ctt., 187) 


The composition: El tiempo esta vengado a costa mia. . (Poesias 
Barias, op. cit., 93) is obviously the same as the one attributed to 
D. Diego de Soria in the Florentine manuscript already mentioned 
(op. cit., 166) and the one in the Cod. Ebor., CXIV-2-2, fol. 212v. 
A Portuguese version attributed by Braga to Camoéns would seem, 
on the evidence of its imperfect rimes, to be derived from these or 


some other Castilian version.** 
Manuscript 371 of the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale contains an 
imitation of Petrarch’s Pidvonmi amare lagrime . . 


Llueven amargas lagrimas mis ojos, 

Y el viento que las trae son los sospiros; 

Si os huyo crecen, y en seguiros 

En rabia se convierten mis antojos. 

En viéndoos luego cessan mis enojos 

Y entonces assegura Amor sus tiros, 

Mas no sé cémo puede consentiros 

Que con mirar ganéys tantos despojos. ~ 

Siento luego un gozo desmayado 

Con sélo la sospecha de partirme 

Si vos, ymagen llena de hermosura, 

Volvéis un blando riso a despedirme, 

Y va tras vos mi alma en su cuydado, 

Que su vivir en esta es vuestra figura. 
(fol. 281) 


37 See ‘‘Investigacées . .’’ op. cit., 544-5, and ‘‘Notas . .’’ op, cit., 112-13. 
In Poesias barias . . . op. cit., 83, the initial lines of a sonnet offer an inter- 
esting paraphrase of two famous verses of Dante: 

Ningiin dolor yguala al acordarse 
Del tiempo venturoso en desventura... 
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Compare 


Pidédvonmi amare lagrime dal viso 
Con un vento angoscioso di sospiri, 
Quando in voi adiven che gli occhi giri, 
Per cui sola dal mondo i’ son diviso. 
Vero @ che ’1 dolee mansueto riso 
Pur acqueta gli ardenti miei desiri, 
E mi sottragge al foco de’ martiri, 
Mentr’io son a mirarvi intento e fiso. 
Ma gli spiriti miei s’aghiaccian poi 
Ch’i’ veggio, al departir, gli atti soavi 
Torcer da me le mie fatali stelle. 
Largata al fin co l’amorose chiavi, 
L’anima esce del cor per seguir voi; 
E con molto pensiero indi si svelle. 
(op. cit., 121) 
Manuscript 372 in the same library contains several sonnets by 
a D. D. Deliani, among which is a version of the Pommi . . . theme. 
Ponme amor en levante o en poniente, 
Ponme en septentrién o en mediodia, 
Ponme en seca regién elada y fria, 
Ponme en despoblado a do no habite gente, 
Ponme en cielo, a tierra, o do se entiende 
Un perpetuo dolor sin alegria 
Ponme fuera de la alta monarquia 
Del mundo, si natura lo consiente, 
Ponme amor triste, alegre, rico 0 pobre 
Valido, desmayado, vivo 0 muerto 
Infante, nifio, joven, mogo o viejo, 
Ponme ocassién do la razén me sobre 
De olvidar a Marfira, y verds cierto 
Que a razén no admito el buen consejo. 
(fol. 249) 


Compare 


Pommi ove ’I sole occide i fiorie l’erba .. . 
(op. cit., 303-4) 

Although more than three hundred Spanish translations and im- 
itations of Italian Petrarchistic poems are now known, the study of 
the sources of the Hispano-Italianate school is by no means ex- 
hausted. Imitations in authors and collections already more or less 
systematically searched are still waiting to be pointed out. Certain 
authors are as yet unstudied from this standpont, while in the same 
connection numerous manuscripts offer the source-worker rich fields 
for exploration. It would likewise be desireable to investigate some 
problems more or less closely related with the foregoing, all of 
which have been touched upon in this paper. What did the six- 
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teenth century Spanish poets derive from their compatriots** Espe- 
cially are we in need of a study which will do for Garcilaso what 
Marcel Raymond has done for Ronsard in L’influence de Ronsard © 
sur la poésie frangaise, Paris, 1927, 2 vols.*° To what extent were 
the Spanish writers indebted to their Portuguese neighbors, par- 
ticularly Camoéns, and vice versa?*® What of the influence of the 
neo-Latin poets with reference to the poetry of the latter half of 
the sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries?** In a period so 
replete with conventional and borrowed poetic elements, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the correctness of our critical judgments 
depends largely upon the completeness of our knowledge of a given 
author or of the period. 


38 See, for example, E. Buceta; ‘‘Carrillo de Sotomayor y Suérez de 
Figuerosa,’’ R. F. E., VI (1919), 299-305. 

39 Consult H. Kenisten: Garcilaso de la Vega. A Critical Study of His 
Life and Works. New York, 1922, pp. 363-82. 

40 See ‘‘Investigacdes . .’’ op. cit. 

41See J. P. W. Crawford: ‘‘Francisco de al Torre y sus poesias,’’ 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal. Madrid, 1925, Vol. II. ‘‘ Pedro de Padilla... 
op. cit., 237-8. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE BURNS LEGEND 


By J. DrLANcey FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


The word ‘‘legend’’ is used advisedly in speaking of the reputa- 
tion of Robert Burns. Almost ever since his death he has been the 
object of a cult which extends over most of the English-speaking 
world and which has resulted in the erection to his memory of more, 
and worse, statues and monuments than have been dedicated to any 
other individual except the late Albert, Prince Consort. His popu- 
lar reputation and popular appeal surpass those, not only of any 
other poet of his century, but of almost any other poet in our 
literature. He is the only poet of whom I have ever heard anec- 
dotes related in American fraternity-houses and American smoking- 
ears. In the circumstances, it is hardly remarkable that vast quanti- 
ties of apocryphal material adhere to his tradition. 

It would be more accurate to say that there are two Burns tradi- 
tions: the public and the private; the written and the oral. On 
the one hand we have the sweet singer of mice and mountain daisies ; 
of democracy, patriotism, and love; the Ayrshire Galahad who 
blamelessly loved a lily maid of Astolat named Mary Campbell. 
On the other, we have the subject of the smoking-car anecdotes, the 
Scottish Casanova who composed bawdy songs and drank and jested 
himself obscenely into a premature grave. In December, 1813, 
Byron, after being favored with a reading of Burns’s ‘‘unpublished 
and never-to-be-published’’ letters to Robert Cleghorn, remarked in 
his journal : 
. . . They are full of oaths and obscene songs. 
What an antithetical mind!—tenderness, roughness—delicacy, coarseness— 
sentiment, sensuality—soaring and grovelling, dirt and deity—all mixed up in 
that one compound of inspired clay!1 
The memory of Burns, in short, lives in a dual role of fame and in- 
famy, like that of his fellow-countryman who to this day is loved as 
“‘Bonnie Dundee’’ and hated as ‘‘the bluidy Claverhouse.’’ 

Was Burns really one man, or two? Was Byron right in his as- 


1 Works of Lord Byron, London, 1898, IX, 376-7. 
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sumption of a nature composed of antithetical elements, or was he 
misled by a literary picture which—as in the somewhat similar case 
of Stevenson—furbished up one side of the man till it was un- 
recognizable by his best friends but which refused to depict frank- 
ly the whole truth? Burns was conscious of no schizophrenia in 
himself, though he was well aware that a legend surrounded him. 
In his early days he used ‘‘to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion’’ as to raise ‘‘a hue and ery of heresy’’ against him 
which was still audible through the plaudits of Edinburgh in 
1787,” and he was still in his twenties when his sexual irregularities 
added a moral, and his poems a literary, legend to the burgeoning 
myth. 

The only way to get to the bottom of a legend is to go to the 
original sources of information. For the past five years I have 
been working on the text of Burns’s letters, from which I purpose 
to adduce a few illustrations of how the suppression or mishandling 
of material by editors and owners of manuscripts has distorted the 
picture of the poet. 

The biographers of few modern authors are so completely de- 
pendent upon their subject’s letters for knowledge of the details 
of his life as are those of Burns. Except for his fifteen months of 
intermittent residence in Edinburgh Burns passed the whole of his 
short life among people not only devoid of skill and practice in the 
art of writing down revealing gossip about their neighbors but 
annoyingly reticent when interviewed by posthumous admirers of 
the poet. Even his Edinburgh contemporaries, whatever their other 
virtues, did not excel in the production of sprightly reminiscence. 
To know Burns the man in a working-day world we are driven al- 
ways back to his letters. 

And yet, though biographies and critical studies of Burns have 
averaged at least three to every decade since his death, no systematic 
effort has ever been made to collect all his letters, or to verify the 
text of those already in print. For nearly forty years the Federa- 
tion of Burns Clubs has issued its Annual Burns Chronicle. To the 
earliest volumes of this work G. A. Aitken and others contributed 
inedited letters and corrections and additions to some of the older 
canon; thereafter, until Mr. J. C. Ewing assumed the editorship in 
1926, Burns’s correspondence was almost wholly neglected in favor 


2 Autobiographie letter to Dr. John Moore, Aug. 1787. The Letters of 
Robert Burns, Oxford, 1931, I, 107. 
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of Birthday addresses and the lucubrations of local antiquarians 
on such topies as ‘‘Burns in Upper Clydesdale.’’ This neglect was 
the more blameworthy in view of the fact that it had long been 
known that the texts published by early editors were not only in- 
complete but highly inaccurate. Every editor of the letters ex- 
purgated them; every editor except Cromek, Waddell, and Wallace 
introduced unacknowledged changes in the text. A few of these 
sins of their predecessors were exposed by Waddell, Scott Douglas, 
and Wallace: the following brief examples are typical of others. 
Dr. James Currie, first editor of the letters, gave his readers to 
understand that his changes in the text were limited to a ‘‘very 
few’” corrections of grammar. Setting aside the fact that Burns 
is scarcely ever ungrammatical, it is enlightening to note how Currie 
interpreted the scope of grammar. In November, 1788, Burns 
wrote to the Edinburgh Evening Courant* a protest against the 
manner in which the House of Stuart had been spoken of in cele- 
brations of the centenary of the Revolution of 1688. ‘‘Were the 
royal contemporaries of the Stuarts,’’ Burns asked, ‘‘more mildly 
attentive to the rights of Man?’’ Currie paraphrased the question 
into, ‘‘more attentive to their subjects’ rights?’’ Burns concluded 
thus, with an echo of a speech which John Wilkes had delivered in 
the House of Commons twelve years before :° 
I dare say, the American Congress in 1776, will be allowed to have been as 
able and as enlightened, and, a whole empire will say, as honest, as the Eng- 


lish Convention in 1688; and that the fourth of July will be as sacred to their 
posterity as the fifth of November is to us. 


And here is Currie’s rendering: 


I dare say the American Congress in 1776 will be allowed to be as able and as 
enlightened as the English Convention was in 1688, and that their posterity 
will celebrate the centenary of their deliverance from us as duly and sincerely 
as we do ours from the oppressive measures of the wrong-headed House of 
Stuart. 


Again, in writing to Peter Hill,® his bookseller friend in Edin- 
burgh, Burns indulged in one of his burlesque tirades against hypoe- 
risy, concluding: ‘‘Well, Divines may say what they please, but 
I maintain that a hearty blast of execration is to the mind, what 


3 *« Advertisement’’ to Vol. II of The Works of Robert Burns .. ., Lon- 
don, 1800. 


4 Letters, I, 269. 
5 Cf. R. W. Postgate, That Devil Wilkes, London, 1929, 219. 
6 Letters, II, 51. 
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breathing a vein is to the body ... .’’ Currie altered ‘‘breathing 
a vein’’ to ‘‘phlebotomy.’’ This letter passed also through the 
hands of Scott Douglas, who corrected some of the grosser garblings 
but on this phrase got no nearer than ‘‘breaking a vein.’’ Neither 
Currie nor Douglas bothered to print the following list of books 
ordered for the subscription library which Burns - helped his 
neighbors to organize in 1789: 
The Adventurer—Joseph Andrews—Don Quixote—The Idler—Arabian nights 
entertainment—-Dr Price’s dissertations on Providence, prayer, Death & Mira- 
cles—Roderick Random—& the 5th Volume of the Observer—for these books 
take your fair price, as our Society are no judges of the matter, & will insist 
on having the following damned trash, which you must also send us, as cheap 
as possible—Scots Worthies—Boston’s 4fold State—Marrow of Modern Di- 
vinity—Cole on God’s Sovereignty—Newton’s letters—Doddrigde’s (sic) 
thoughts—Gib’s Act & Testimony—Confession of faith—& Captn Robt Boyle.— 
I forgot to mention among the valuable books, Blair’s Sermons & the latest 
edition of Guthrie’s Geographical grammar, which two books be sure to send 
us.— 

So likewise both Currie and Douglas, in handling the letter 
wherein Burns described to Alexander Cunningham’ his humilia- 
tion at Robert Dundas’s neglect of his verses On the Death of the 


late Lord President, omitted the sneer at the Peerage and Baronet- 
age: 


. . . On the whole, though they were far from being in my best manner, they 
were tolerable, and had they been the production of a Lord or a Baronet they 
would have been thought very clever... . 


When Burns confided to Robert Cleghorn’ that if bawdry ‘‘be the 
sin against the Haly Ghaist, I am the most offending soul alive,’’ 
Douglas softened the remark into ‘‘the special sin never-to be-for- 
given in this world nor in that which is to come,’’ and made Burns 
say, in a note which had accompanied a gift of eggs,° that his wife 
knew that she could not give him anything eatable more agreeable 
than a new-laid egg, whereas Burns had written, ‘‘anything—eata- 
ble.’’ 

It was the Rev. Josiah Walker who edited the letter in which 
Burns reminded Richard Brown’? of how the latter had praised 
some of the poet’s early verse, adding ‘‘ ’twas omemmy this that 
gave me an idea of my own pieces which encouraged me’’—a phrase 


7 Ibid., II, 65. 

8 Ibid., II, 212. 

® Ibid., II, 13. 
10 Ibid., I, 151-2. 
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which Walker starched and ironed into, ‘‘It was from this remark 
that I derived that idea of my own pieces which encouraged me.’’ 
In the same letter Burns credited Clarinda with ‘‘wit and beauty’’; 
Walker thought it more fitting that she should have ‘‘wit and wis- 
dom.’’ And finally—to close a catalog of editorial sins which might 
be indefinitely prolonged—it was Robert Chambers who, besides 
altering Burns’s ‘‘damns’’ to ‘‘ecurses,’’ omitted from the poet’s 
reference to the Rev. William M’Gill’s impending trial for heresy 
the following passage :"! 

... Yet for the blasphemous heresies of squaring Religion by the rules of 
Common Sense, & attempting to give a decent character to Almighty God & a 
rational account of his proceedings with the Sons of Men, the poor Doctor... 
[is] in imminent danger .... 

But even the prudish or pompous editor has less to answer for 
than have many former owners of manuscripts. The fate of Burns’s 
numerous letters to William Smellie, printer of the Edinburgh edi- 
tion of the Poems and first editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
is thus tersely stated by Robert Kerr, Smellie’s biographer :”” 


Many letters of Burns to Mr. Smellie which remained, being totally unfit for 
publication, and several of them containing severe reflections on many respect- 
able persons still in life, have been burnt. 


Other owners were less drastic, but even more exasperating. Some- 
times they merely withheld letters from publication for personal 
reasons. The descendants of John Wilson of Tarbolton, for instance, 
continued until 1928 to keep secret an admirable letter from Burns 
to the former victim of his satire, because the sting of Death and 
Dr. Hornbook still rankled, and they did not wish it known that 
Hornbook had so lacked pride as to ask help of the poet who had 
lampooned him.?* Elsewhere’* I have related how George Thomson 
canceled numerous passages in which Burns spoke slightingly of 
Thomson’s literary taste, or referred to the work of Thomson’s rival 
editor, James Johnson. But more serious damage was done by 
strait-laced inheritors of letters to such cronies as Alexander Cun- 
ningham and Robert Ainslie. Several of the extant letters to these 
friends consist of mere shreds containing only a few lines of manu- 
script, and even so filled with erasures not only of snatches of bawdy 


11 Ibid., I, 370. 

12 Memoirs . . . of William Smellie, Edinburgh, 1811, II, 350. 
13 Letters, II, 42. 

14 PMLA, Dee., 1928; XLIII, 1110ff. 
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song but of such remarks as, ‘‘I am . . . nettled with the fumes of 
wine,’’ or, ‘‘Urbani has told a damned falsehood.’’ In the Library 
of Congress is an inedited letter to John Richmond, in which Burns 
says that life in Edinburgh goes on as usual—‘‘houses building, 
bucks strutting, ladies flaring, blackguards sculking’’—and then a 
slip of paper is pasted over two words which, after several weeks of 
correspondence, I finally learned are ‘‘whores leering.’’ Clarinda 
preserved most of Burns’s love-letters, and in her later life used to 
exhibit them till they were worn to tatters, but her caution was as 
great as her vanity. Besides inking over many of the proper names, 
she used her scissors to remove the address, even when doing so muti- 
lated the text over-leaf, and once or twice seems even to have em- 
ployed chemicals to obliterate every trace of writing from portions 
of a page. One is tempted to assert that Burns’s friends have done 
more harm to his memory than ever his enemies did. 

These statements are based on an examination of the originals 
of more than 500 out of a known total of 715 letters by Burns. 
Among the major divisions of the correspondence—there are just a 
dozen persons to whom the poet is known to have written ten or 
more letters each—the number of extant and accessible manuscripts 
ranges from 100% in the case of the 56 letters to George Thomson 
down to slightly more than 60% (31 out of 51) of those to Clarinda. 
Of the 76 letters to Mrs. Dunlop, 63 have been traced and collated, 
as against a total of 46 which were used by Wallace in 1898. What 
must have been a very extensive correspondence with James John- 
son remains fragmentary, but even so the total of extant letters lias 
been increased to 21, as against only 13 which were known to Doug- 
las in 1877. 

The biographical results of this investigation of the letters in- 
volve modification of a great number of minor points, rather than 
revolutionary changes of opinion on any major phase of the poet’s 
life, yet the sum of these minor changes is anything but insignifi- 
cant. But before glancing at a few of these alterations in perspec- 
tive, what of the general question, Was Burns a good letter-writer? 

Traditionally he was not. Subsequent editors and biographers 
have seldom dissented with any sharpness from the verdict handed 
down in 1809 by Francis Jeffrey, in his review of Cromek’s Reliques 
of Robert Burns :** 


15 Edinburgh Review, Jan., 1809; XIII, 249. 
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His letters seem to have been nearly all composed as exercises, and for display. 
There are few of them written with simplicity or plainness; and though natural 
enough as to the sentiment, they are generally very strained and elaborate in 
the expression. A very great proportion of them, too, relate neither to facts 
nor feelings peculiarly connected with the author or his correspondent—but 
are made up of general declamation, moral reflections, and vague discussions— 
all evidently composed for the sake of effect, and frequently introduced with 
long complaints of having nothing to say, and of the necessity and difficulty 
of letter-writing. 


This is a just enough description of the formal letters to patrons 
and superiors and of some of the denatured fragments of familiar 
letters which made up most of Currie’s selections from the corres- 
pondence, and the mass of Currie’s edition was still great enough 
in 1809 to overshadow the specimens of Burns’s freer and livelier 
vein which Cromek had printed. But endorsement of Jeffrey’s ver- 
dict at any time during the fifty years since Douglas published the 
complete text of the letters to George Thomson would have been 
obtuse. In these letters Burns is discussing his favorite topics, song- 
writing and Scottish musie, and, far from ‘‘having nothing to say,’’ 
has so much to say that the phrases tumble headlong in his eager- 
ness to set down his opinions. 

Furthermore, we have reason to believe that some of those formal 
letters which have been so harshly criticized were in reality com- 
posed in irony—an irony so neat that it deceived not only the re- 
cipients at the time but all the commentators since. In her recent 
Life of Burns'® Catherine Carswell mentions this possibility in 
speaking of the frequently strained relations between Burns and 
the publishers Creech and Thomson: 

He was incapable of saying to any one of these people what he thought of 
them. What he did think is clear to us now between the lines of his letters; 
but it was concealed in such far-fetched irony of polite compliment that at the 


time his correspondents received it complacently as the unskilfulness of a self- 
educated man. 


But Burns was openly contemptuous of other correspondents than 
Thomson or Creech, nor is it necessary to read between lines for 
proof of the fact. 

On January 12, 1794, Burns’s quarrel with Maria Riddell reached 
its climax, and the poet returned the lady’s Commonplace Book ac- 
companied by a note?’ in which, after upbraiding her for her ‘‘de- 
haut-en-bas rigour’’ towards him, he concluded thus: 


16 Catherine Carswell: The Life of Robert Burns, London, 1930, 434. 
17 Letters, II, 229-30. 
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With the profoundest respect for your exalted abilities; the most sincere es- 
teem and ardent regard for your gentle heart & amiable manners; & the most 
fervent wish and prayer for your welfare, peace & bliss— 

I have the honor to be, 

MADAM, 
your most devoted humble servt 
Robt Burns 

Even if their whole context did not make it clear that these words 
were written in bitterest sarcasm, the enormous ‘‘MADAM’’—its 
initial a full half-inch in height—would be proof enough. 

But on that same January 12 Burns sent a copy of Bannockburn 
to the fantastically coneeited David Stewart Erskine, Earl of 
Buchan. The poet had taken the Earl’s measure early in 1787, 
after receiving from him a letter of advice which in his Edinburgh 
Journal he correctly described as a ‘‘bombast epistle’’ and for the 
original of which he showed so little reverence that he used the back 
of it for jotting down a stanza of a bawdy folk-song. The letter 
with the copy of Bannockburn is in the Widener Library. Its end- 
ing, not given in full in any printed text, echoes, line for line, the 
farewell to Maria Riddell, though such use of capitals was by no 
means customary with Burns: 

If my little Ode has the honor of your Lordship’s approbation, it will gratify 
my highest ambition.— 

I have the honor to be, 

MY LORD, 
your Lordship’s deeply indebted 
& most devoted humble servt 
Robt Burns 

Perhaps in reading his formal letters we ought not so readily to 
forget that Burns was both a humorist and a satirist. 

When we turn from his letters to his life, it is difficult to sum up 
briefly the changes in opinion necessitated by the correction and 
completion of source-material, but a number of hitherto obscure 
points, especially in regard to his later life, are settled. We now 
know, for instance, that his estrangement from his patroness, Mrs. 
Dunlop, was due to the lady’s indignation at his continued sympa- 
thy with the French Revolution, and not, as biographers have often 
assumed, to her having heard reports of his moral decline.1® We 
also are better able to understand certain other unhappy events 
such as his breach with the Riddell family,’® but all the available 
evidence tends further to discredit the legend of moral degradation 


18 PMLA, Dec., 1929; XLIV, 1106ff. 
19 Mod. Phil., Nov., 1930; XXVIII, 169ff. 
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during the last years at Dumfries. The man who in May, 1795, was 
corresponding with the young daughter of the Earl of Selkirk in 
regard to music which she had lent him,”° can searcely have been 
the social outcast we have sometimes been asked to believe, any 
more than the man who supported a large family on an income 
which never exceeded one hundred pounds a year, and who yet died 
leaving hardly any debts save those of his last illness, can have in- 
dulged in heavy or expensive dissipations. 

Indeed, there is no first-hand evidence to show that the Burns 
of Dumfries was lower than the Burns of Mossgiel, or different 
from him morally, though it is easy to see how such a phase of the 
legend developed. He was of course a marked man in the com- 
munity, so that any lapse from perfect propriety of conduct would 
be not only noted but widely repeated, with embellishments at each 
repetition. He had, moreover, a caustic and unbridled tongue, 
which made enemies and prepared many neutrals to believe the 
worst of him. The man who in the privacy of a friend’s library 
wrote down the remark that the revered House of Hanover was 
‘an obscure, beef-witted, insolent race of foreigners whom a con- 
juncture of circumstances kickt up into power and consequence’’?* 
was not likely to be less restrained in oral comments on neighbors 
whom he disliked. 

But apart from all this, class distinction had much to do with 
creating an unfavorable picture of Burns. It is scarcely too sweep- 
ing a statement to say that whenever the early biographers had to 
choose between telling truths which would show a gentleman in an 
awkward light, and letting Burns bear the full blame for a dispute, 
it was invariably Burns, the plebeian, who had to suffer. The long 
misunderstanding of the circumstances of Burns’s quarrel with the 
Riddell family seems to have been due in part to the biographers’ 
refusal to admit that the reputable Robert Riddell of Glenriddell 
could have been guilty first of almost forcing the poet to get drunk 
and then of kicking him out of the house because he did so. Out 
of many other illustrations of this class-loyalty, let us take just one. 
Sometime in 1794 Burns was involved in a brawl with one Captain 
Dods, who, being drunk and endowed with a military mind, took 


20 Letters, II, 295-6. 

21 Note to The Flowers of Edinburgh, in Robert Riddell’s interleaved copy of 
The Scots Musical Museum. Cf. J. C. Dick: Notes on Scottish Song by 
Robert Burns, London, 1908. 
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hot exception to the poet’s toast, ‘‘May our success in the present 
war be equal to the justice of our cause.’’** Lockhart and others 
have expatiated on the impropriety of Burns’s offering such a toast 
in the presence of gentlemen holding the King’s commission. But 
there is nothing whatever in the record as we have it to disprove a 
belief that Burns was forced into giving it. Henry Cockburn’s de- 
scription of the ceremonials of Scottish drinking in the late eigh- 
teenth century is classic :** 

After dinner... there generally began what were called ‘‘Rounds’’ of 
toasts. ... And, worst of all, there were ‘‘Sentiments.’’ These were short 
epigrammatic sentences, expressive of moral feelings and virtues, and were 
thought refined and elegant productions. A faint conception of their nauseous- 
ness may be formed from the following examples, every one of which I have 
heard given a thousand times. ... The glasses being filled, a person was asked 
for his . . . sentiment, when this or something similar was committed—‘ May 
the pleasures of the evening bear the reflections of the morning.’’ Or, ‘‘ May 
the friends of our youth be the companions of our old age.’’ Or, ‘‘ Delicate 
pleasures to susceptible minds.’’ ‘‘May the honest heart never feel distress.’’ 
‘*May the hand of charity wipe the tear from the eye of sorrow.’’ ‘‘May 
never worse be among us.’’ There were stores of similar reflections; and for 


all kinds of parties, from the elegant and romantic, to the political, the munici- 
pal, the ecclesiastic, and the drunken. . . 


It is likely enough that some officer among the guests, knowing that 
Burns was suspected of sympathy with France, called for a round 
of loyal toasts with the intention of embarrassing him. If such 
were the circumstances, nothing could have been neater than 
Burns’s evasion. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible always to interpret Burns’s con- 
duct in so creditable a way, but, speaking in general, if the high- 
lights seem less lustrous, the shadows are less murky than they ap- 
peared to the odd procession of clergymen and prudes who did most 
of the editing of Burns in the nineteenth century. Though it is im- 
possible any longer to believe that Highland Mary was anything 
more than another country lass would could not say ‘‘No,’’ it is 
likewise impossible to believe the darker insinuations about the 
poet’s later life. The worst of his letters and verses have long had 
furtive circulation; there is nothing preserved among the unpub- 
lished material which I have seen that equals in scandalous interest 
things already in print. At the same time we begin to realize that 
the old, neat, limited pattern of Burns’s circle of friends and ac- 
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quaintances is an inadequate picture of his life. New figures 
keep appearing. Since Waddell’s edition (1867), for instance, we 
have had the text of a single letter from Burns to David Blair, a 
well-to-do gunsmith in Birmingham. During the past thirty years 
four other communications from Burns to Blair have come to light, 
but the circumstances in which the poet made the gunsmith’s ac- 
quaintance, and Blair’s relation, if any, to the rest of Burns’s 
group of friends, remain a complete mystery. Blair, to be sure, 
was no important figure in his day, but we are getting hints that 
Burns’s isolation from the greater world of literature and thought 
was less complete than has been supposed. A casual remark in an 
inedited portion of one of his later letters to Mrs. Dunlop reveals 
that he had at least an epistolary friendship with William Roscoe 
the historian,”* though no relic of either side of the correspondence 
is known to exist. Stili more interesting is the fact, reported by 
Mrs. Carswell®® from her reading of the recently discovered cor- 
respondence between Burns’s friends, John Syme and Alexander 
Cunningham, that the poet corresponded also with Mary Woolstone- 
eraft Godwin. It is peculiarly exasperating that while so many of 
Burns’s trivial letters have been preserved, his communications 
with these noted people should apparently have vanished without a 
trace. 

But not a season passes without new letters by, or relating to, 
Burns appearing in the auction-rooms. There is reason to believe 
that other material is still withheld, but with the high prices which 
Burns manuscripts now command in the markets, and with the 
breaking up of old estates, we may look for more discoveries in the 
course of the next few years. It may take another generation be- 
fore all the evidence is in, but when that time comes we shall find, 
I think, that Burns was neither a Galahad nor the raffish scamp of 
the oral tradition, but, in his own phrase, ‘‘a frail, backsliding mor- 
tal merely.’’ 


24 Letters, II, 282. 
25 Carswell, op. cit., 406. 


EMERSON’S PARADISE UNDER THE 
SHADOW OF SWORDS 


By CHESTER EUGENE JORGENSON 
University of Iowa 


It is my purpose to question whether ‘‘the wisest American,”’ 
whose own personality was an epitome of decorum, proportion, and 
serenity, was unaware of the sin and evil among and within man- 
kind. Henry James has said that Emerson possessed a ‘‘ripe un- 
consciousness of evil,’”! that his ‘‘eyes were thickly bandaged’’ to 
‘‘the evil and sin of the world.’’? Paul Elmer More in discussing 
Emerson’s ‘‘dualism of experience”’ feels that he ‘‘accepts it a trifle 
too jauntily.’"* George Santayana implies that Emerson’s ‘‘uni- 
verse is perfect above our querulous tears,’’ that ‘‘evil is not ex- 
plained, it is forgotten; it is not cured, but condoned.’* W. C. 
Brownell is similarly minded: ‘‘His own being angelic, he assumes 
integrity in that of the world in general.’’”> Let us inquire whether 
Emerson’s own words lay him open to the charge of being ‘‘un- 
conscious of evil,’’ or of refusing ‘‘to believe in disorder or evil,”’ 
or of accepting ‘‘it a trifle too jauntily.’’ 

In Mayday he observes that ‘‘the world hath overmuch of pain’’;® 
elsewhere that ‘‘he has seen but half the universe who never has 
been shown the house of Pain.’ He acknowledges that ‘‘no theory 
of life can have any right which leaves out of account the values of 
vice, pain, disease, poverty, insecurity, disunion, fear and death.’ 
He sees men ‘‘ whipped through the world; they are harried, wrin- 


1H. James, Partial Portraits, London, 1919, p. 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 

3 P. E. More, ‘‘Emerson,’’ C. H. A. L., N. Y., 1917, I, 354-5. 

4G. Santayana, Interpretation of Poetry and Religion, N. Y., 1924, p. 228. 

5 W. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters, N. Y., 1912, p. 164. See John 
Morley’s Ralph Waldo Emerson, New York, 1884. Likewise, Bliss Perry in 
Emerson Today, Princeton University Press, 1931, p. 130. Emphasizes ‘‘the 
slight attention he [Emerson] pays to the problem of evil.’’ 

6 Complete Works of R. W. Emerson, Boston, IX, 176. 

7 Works, XII, 405. 
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kled, anxious; they all seem the hacks of some invisible riders’’ ;° 
men with ‘‘bloated and shrivelled bodies, bald heads, bead eyes, 
short winds, ‘puny and precarious healths and early deaths.’’!° 
Those who succumb to the lure of their environment and fester in 
the ‘‘links of the chain of physical necessity’’ live ‘‘in a sty of 
sensualism. 

In the Journals the references to sin and evil are as many and as 
broad in their recognition of the resulting misery and wretchedness. 
‘‘There is a huge and disproportionate abundance of evil on earth. 
Indeed the good that is here is but a little island of light amidst the 
unbounded ocean.’’!? Likewise, ‘‘he has seen but half the Universe 
who never has been shown the house of Pain.’’** About ten years 
later he writes that ‘‘the world lies in night of sin.’’* For one 
who does not see ‘‘the hand of the devil in human life,’’ Emerson 
surprises us when he mentions ‘‘our barbarous society,’’!* ‘‘ vicious 
institutions,’”** and the ‘‘mankind [that] divides itself into two 
classes,—benefactors and malefactors. The second class is vast, the 
first a handful.’’”7 It is a winsome ‘‘ unconsciousness of evil’’ which 
leads Emerson to observe that ‘‘the trail of the serpent reaches into 
all the luerative professions and practices of man.’’® It is doubtful 
whether he ‘‘assumes integrity in that of the world in general’’ 
since he notes that ‘‘no vices, that we ever heard of, have grown old 
and died. (They are a vampire brood and live upon those whom 
they destroy.) They outlast the pyramids, and laugh at Destruc- 
tion.’”’® It is hardly a guileless optimism which provoked him to 
see a ‘‘Universe of suffering and crime.’’*° 
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I 


As it has at least been shown that Emerson is reasonably aware 
of sin and evil, it is now necessary to inquire what position and 
value they occupy in his attitudes toward experience and the inner 
life. This will urge us to examine the following aspects of Emer- 
son’s doctrine of life: (1) his dualism, (2) concepts of the Over- 
Soul and of Self-Reliance, (3) reconciliation of Fate with Free 
Will, (4) sense of evil in society politic, and (5) of the evil result- 
ing from ossification of form in the churches. 

As it will later more precisely be evident, it is essential that we 
consider whether his philosophic attitude is monistie or dualistic. 
The significance of this distinction is at once apparent as we note 
with William James that in a dualistic system ‘‘God is not neces- 
sarily responsible for the existence of evil; he would only be re- 
sponsible if it were not finally overcome. But on the monistie or 
pantheistic view, evil, like every thing else, must have its founda- 
tion in God; and the difficulty is to see how this can possibly be the 
ease if God be absolutely good.’’**. In a dualistic plan with its in- 
ner conflict of good and evil, the law of the members and the law of 
the spirit, and its distinctions between Identity and Variety, there 
is room for the freedom of the will in contrast to the necessitarian- 
ism of a monistie philosophy. Crities by and large agree that Emer- 
son is a dualist. J.S. Harrison in commenting on Emerson’s Pla- 
tonism asserts that ‘‘nature and the soul—are the poles of Emer- 
son’s thought.’’*? Paul Elmer More speaks of Emerson’s ‘‘kind of 
reconciled dualism,’’** while Norman Foerster readily admits his 
‘‘dualism.’’** Stuart P. Sherman writes that Emerson ‘‘does not 
oppose a physical monism with a spiritual monism, but with a fair- 
ly clean-cut dualism.’’® Likewise O. W. Firkins notes that ‘‘ Emer- 
son was quite as firm in his insistence on a single unalterable reality 
as in his refusal to believe that any aspect or estimate of that reality 
could be final.’’?* 

Since Emerson’s dualism is central in any discussion of his atti- 
tude toward sin and evil, it is expedient that we check the above 
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opinions with selections from Emerson’s own works. It is conven- 
ient to divide such excerpts into two groups: the first emphasizing 
a qualitative dualism of the inner conflict of Good and Evil, the 
second, a quantitative dualism distinguishing between Change and 
Changelessness—‘‘the eternal distinction between the soul and the 
world.’’?? 

Emerson finds the ‘‘double econsciousness’’ to be the ‘‘one solu- 
tion to the old knots of fate, freedom, and foreknowledge.’’** Since 
he recognizes the ‘‘flesh and spirit’’*® of man, he does not accept 
‘“two classes of men, but in man in two moods, in Philip drunk and 
Philip sober.’’° These moods struggle for supremacy ‘‘without 
truce or end.’’* Man’s allegiance to the ‘‘finite, the temporal, ig- 
norance, sin, death’’ and to the ‘‘infinite, the immutable, truth, 
goodness’’ is divided, although the ‘‘ perpetual progress is from the 
Individual to the Universal.’’*? The man whose ‘‘faith is traversed 
by his habits’’ and whose ‘‘reason is warped by his sense’’ at best 
is statie like an oarsman who rows with one hand and back-waters 
with the other.** ‘‘The aliases of the father of William the Con- 
queror, who was called Robert the Magnificent, or Robert the Devil, 
are a good specimen of every man’s Janus reputation.’** Heroism 
is defined as a ‘‘military attitude of the soul . . . towards all this 
external evil.’’*> Lastly, we have this sweeping account: ‘‘I sup- 
pose that an Orthodox preacher’s ery, ‘The natural man is an enemy 
of God,’ only translates the philosopher’s that ‘the instinct of the 
Understanding is to contradict the Reason’; so Luther’s Law and 
Gospel (also St. Paul’s) ; Swedenborg’s love of self and love of the 
Lord; William Penn’s World and Spirit; the Court of Honor’s 
Gentleman and Knave. The dualism is ever present, though vari- 
ously denominated.’”** 


27 See R. M. Gay, Emerson, N. Y., 1928, p. 126. 
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243, 285, 364-5; II, 126, 156-7, 190, 198-9, 221, 225, 286, 320-1, 376, 435, 468-9; 
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The evidence to illustrate his quantitative dualism may well be 
introduced by his statement of the two laws; in the Ode Inscribed 
to W. H. Channing we learn that 

There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing.37 
This epigram is substantiated by the following excerpts. Emerson 
paraphrases Plato when he says that ‘‘two eardinal facts lie for- 
ever at the base: the one, and the two,—1. Unity, or Identity ; and, 
2. Variety. We unite all things by perceiving the law which per- 
vades them; by perceiving the superficial differences and the pro- 
found resemblances.’’** When man is obsessed with the lure of 
transient surfaces he becomes a ‘‘partialist,’’ but when in those 
rarer moments he sloughs off the shifting scales of illusion and per- 
ceives the ‘‘ineffable cause’’ he is a ‘‘universalist also.’® Man’s 
purpose is thus ultimately ‘‘to weld the finite and infinite’’*® and 
the degree to which in departing from a grovelling pagan worship 
of temperament he enshrines Minerva ‘‘is a good mercury of the 
progress of the mind.’’** The loftiest function of Wisdom is to 
perceive that ‘‘metaphysical faculties and facts are the transend- 
ency of physical,’’*? or with Emersonian pithiness, ‘‘to see the 
miraculous in the common.’’** The wise man will know that the 
‘‘world of senses’’ is an illusion, a convention ; ‘‘a world of show,”’ 
which if it does not point to the ‘‘co-presence of other laws’’* 
leaves man dazed on the precarious film of surfaces. Only as he 
perceives that under Appearance are ‘‘certain eternal laws which 
we call the Nature of Things’’*® will he be able to rescue himself. 
One must learn to distinguish between the ‘‘Infinite and Finite; 
Relative and Absolute; Apparent and Real.’’** While Emerson 
laments ‘‘this evanescence and lubricity of all objects,’’*? in the 


37 Works, IX, 78. 

38 Ibid., IV, 47-8. 
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same breath he acknowledges that ‘‘there is that in us which changes 
not and which ranks all sensations and states of mind. The con- 
sciousness in each man is a sliding scale, which identifies him now 
with the First Cause, and now with the flesh of his body.’’** 


II 


It is necessary that we now examine Emerson’s conception of the 
Deity (Over-Soul) and his much quoted, though equally misunder- 
stood, doctrine of Self-Reliance. We may begin with his descrip- 
tion of the Over-Soul, that ‘‘Supreme Critic on the errors of the 
past and the present. . . . We live in succession, in division, in parts, 
in particles. Meantime within man is the soul of the whole . . . to 
which every part and particle is equally related ; the eternal One.’’*® 
He views the Over-Soul as a ‘‘fagot of laws,’’ a composite of ‘‘those 
invisible cords which we eall laws, on which all is strung.’’*° The 
Over-Soul has many aliases, being variously called ‘‘ beneficent tend- 
ency,’’>! ‘‘universal soul,’’®? ‘‘ universal mind,’’** ‘‘eternal spirit,’’** 
‘‘prineiple of good,’’*> ‘‘deeper law,’”* ‘‘sublime universality,’’®* 
‘‘eelestial mind,’’®** ‘‘beneficent purpose,’’®® and the ‘‘vaster mind 
and will.’’®° That this Beneficent Tendency is not blind and fickle 
is attested to by Emerson’s statements that neither is ‘‘Nature 
capricious’’* nor is there ‘‘chance and . . . anarchy in the uni- 
verse.’’®? Religion, Emerson defines, as ‘‘homage to this Presence 
[Beneficent Tendency }.’’® 

It is important to note that man has the will to obey or to trans- 


48 Ibid., III, 72. Also see: Works, II, 13, 33; III, 100, 236, 244. Journals, 
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gress this ‘‘fagot of laws.’’ The Beneficent Tendency is immutable, 
but finite man can by an intuitive insight into the nature of things 
take his direction and by perception and acknowledgement of such 
a tendency ascend to virtue and power.** Emerson admonishes that 
‘“man must bend to the law,’’® ‘‘must run in the grooves of the 
celestial wheels,’’®* that man’s mind must be ‘‘parallel with the 
laws of nature,’’*? and that ‘‘the sentiment of virtue is a reverence 
and delight in the presence of certain divine laws.’’*S He offers as 
the erux of the problems of Virtue, Truth, and Goodness ‘‘ voluntary 
obedience,’’®** and urges that we ‘‘acquiesce,’’’® for ‘‘ with obedience 
we become divine.’’*!. The moral sentiment ‘‘makes by its presence 
or absence right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, genius or deprava- 
tion.’’*? As man becomes consistently obsessed with ‘‘what ad- 
dresses the senses’’ life becomes progressively more ‘‘comie or piti- 
ful.’’** Character which is an imbibing of the moral sentiment is 
defined or described as ‘‘centrality’’**—the mind’s ‘‘capacity of 
truth, and its adhesion to it.’’*> When man does not ‘‘bend to the 
law,’’ he loses his grip on the ‘‘central reality’’;** but when ‘‘in- 
stead of identifying ourselves with the work, we feel that the soul 
of the Workman streams through us, we shall find the peace of the 
morning dwelling first in our hearts.’’*? Thus when one has no per- 
ception, or if perception, no estimate of the Goodness of the Over- 
Soul, without both of which no will to obey is present, man lives on 
the plane of his senses amid Change and is succored by the ‘‘ Law 
for Thing.’’ The struggle of the moral sentiment with the senses 
is but another name for man’s ever-present attempt to substitute 
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for an outer license an inner control. Finally, the Over-Soul offers 
to man the ‘‘apprehension’’ of wrong tendencies; it is responsible 
for the ‘‘Internal check,’’** or conscience ; it enables man to become 
cognizant of the negatives of life. 

At this point it is well that we define Emerson’s doctrine of Self- 
Reliance, since it is corollary to any examination of the Over-Soul. 
When Emerson says that ‘‘self-trust is the first secret of success,’’’® 
or ‘‘trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string,’’®® or 
‘‘no law ean be sacred to me but that of my nature,’’** he means 
something quite different from what men who come to him to be 
emancipated believe. Indeed, Emerson urges that he who would 
repudiate the ‘‘common motives of humanity’’ must have ‘‘some- 
thing godlike in him.’’**? To be a Man does not signify to Emerson 
a process of the capricious personality which seeks to satisfy its 
whims and fancies. In speaking of the Beneficent Tendency he is 
led to utter: ‘‘Pitiless, it avails itself of our suecess when we obey 
it, and of our ruin when we contravene it.’’** Emerson’s self- 
reliance is not a safety valve for idiosyneratic humors, but is a 
‘*self-trust which is a trust in God himself.’’** Thus, he who would 
be a Man must ‘‘live with God.’’*> There can be no ambiguity when 
Emerson notes that ‘‘self-reliance, the height and perfection of 
man, is reliance on God.’’ ** It would be interesting to learn in how 
far the pithy and epigrammatic sentences we find scattered through- 
out his essays are the result of his lecturing from the popular Ly- 
ceum platform. | 

Although there may be exceptions, in general we have seen Emer- 
son’s acceptance of a qualitative and quantitative dualism. We 
have noted his faith in a Beneficent Tendency, a ‘‘fagot of laws,’’ 
which when grasped by man gives rise to the moral sentiment. These 
laws are immutable and man may or may not acquiesce and obey 
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them. In obedience he gains Truth, Goodness, and Virtue, whereas 
nullification of them in his breast gives rise to depravity, immoral- 
ity, and license. Thus can one observe that evil in Emerson’s system 
is not absolute, but fragmentary and privative. Such is Emerson’s 
meaning when he writes that ‘‘the misery of man appears like 
childish petulanece, when we explore the steady and prodigal provi- 
sion that has been made for his support and delight on this green 
ball which floats him through the heavens.’’*? 


III 


Now, even as there are immutable laws of Goodness in the moral 
sphere to which man must bend to gain the happy life, so in the 
cosmic universe are there unchanging physical laws which man is 
prone to feel eventually impose a necessitarian reading of life, mak- 
ing man a mere puppet in the hands of a ruthless, malignant, and 
ironical fate. It follows that if man is divested of free will, Emer- 
son’s dualism is mere mockery, is human aspiration wounded unto 
death by illusion. An extremely nice statement of a monistic- 
necessitarianism was made by Shelley when in 1812 he wrote that 
man has become so enmeshed in a ‘‘chain of causes’’ that it is ‘‘im- 
possible that any thought of his mind, or any action of his life, 
should be other than it is.’’** Emerson on the other hand distin- 
guishes between ‘‘choose’’ and ‘‘choice,’’ coupling free will and 
dualism, as follows: 

‘*‘T say, do not choose; but that is a figure of speech by which I would dis- 
tinguish what is commonly called choice among men, and which is a partial 
act, the choice of the hands, of the eyes, of the appetites, and not a whole act 
of the man. But that which I call right or goodness, is the choice of my con- 
stitution; and that which I call heaven, and inwardly aspire after, is the state 


or circumstance desirable to my constitution; and the action which I in all my 
years tend to do, is the work for my faculties.89 


He admits that he is partially limited by various phenomena of na- 
ture, but that his tendency to accept the currents of the Over-Soul 
or to refract them with indifference is a choice of his bias, his ‘‘con- 
stitution.’’ It is perhaps significant that coming after a half- 
century of Deism to which some of its adherents had sought to weld 
free will, Samuel Johnson, a careful and acute observer of Man 
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and Nature, should roar, ‘‘ All theory is against the freedom of the 
will; all experience for it.’’®° 

Like Wordsworth who in 1798 felt that ‘‘Nature never did be- 
tray the heart that loved her,’’ Emerson in 1840 promises that 


. . . Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness.90* 


Within ten years, however, he emphasizes the ‘‘odious facts’ of 
life, that ‘‘man’s power is hooped in by a necessity’’ which he 
through empericism ‘‘touches on every side until he learn its 
are.’’*? He reckons with a Providence that is a ‘‘little rude,’ 
and with ‘‘famine, typhus, frost, war, suicide and effete races’’ 
which are ‘‘caleuable parts of the system of the world.’’* Yet in 
spite of this, he is certain that ‘‘necessity does comport with liber- 
Fate to Emerson signifies ‘‘limitation,’’** ‘‘ecauses which are 
unpenetrated,’’®? and the ‘‘meter of the growing man.’”* As an 
illustration of ‘‘unpenetrated causes’’ he cites that prior to the ex- 
periments of Marquis of Worcester, Watt, and Fulton, steam was 
thought to be satanic, but they converted it through the force of 
intellect into useful energy for man’s pleasure and profit.°* In 
modern times as men penetrate into the causes of leprosy, cancer, 
and typhus, gradually and surely are those terrors becoming less 
devastating. 

Emerson would ‘‘build altars to the Beautiful Necessity’’ since 
‘‘who would accept the gift of life’’ if a single ‘‘fantastical will 
could prevail over the law of things.’*°° Those men will be 
‘strong with their strength’’ who with their minds parallel ‘‘the 
laws of nature.’’*** ‘‘Motion,’’*°? or Variety, by absorbing the 
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preponderance of the average man’s perception, diverts the will 
from a contemplation of Identity and the capacity to see Fate, or 
Limitation, in its progressive light, as man persistently and contin- 
ually detracts through insight and research from the terror Fate 
inspires. We have the will, Emerson says, to form our being in 
‘accord with the implacable, immutable laws of nature, and thereby 
through conformity is Fate left a word. However, let it not be con- 
strued that Emerson is here buoyantly and pathologically optimistic 
concerning this limitation even though he does see that blindness 
may be taken from Fate and Law put in its stead. There is, there- 
fore, no Fate for Emerson in the Conradian connotation, but a 
Necessity, ‘‘a beautiful necessity’’ which challenges the human will 
to parallel its direction. Through his doctrine of Fate are we 
taught the ‘‘immutability and universality of law,’ and if the 
lesson is well-mastered will achieve a ‘‘destiny above destiny, and 
can make mouths at fortune.’"*°* This limitation of man by physical 
phenomena unpenetrated by thought is the second aspect of evil in 
Emerson’s nature of things. Here, too, we have seen that evil, while 
often vicious and ruinous to man, is fragmentary, and may, if man 
so determines, be not limitation but power. Emerson likely meant 
this when, summing up experience, actual and intuitive, he urged 
that the lesson is ‘‘to know that Paradise is under the shadow of 
swords, 


IV 


In 1859 Emerson wrote that ‘‘the vice of government, the vice 
of education, the vice of religion, is one with that of private life.’’!° 
Even as is man so is government, imperfect, apathetic, and the 
searred field of two warring forces. Soon after Webster’s rupture 
with the anti-slavery party, Emerson indignantly noted that, ‘‘the 
vulgar . . . will side with property against the Spirit, subtle and 
absolute, which keeps no terms.’”*°* The crux of his perception of 
evil in politics even as in the individual is based on the fact that 
the parties of government are partialists; they are the good Samar- 
itan to the codes of prudence but the Priest and the Levite to the 
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‘‘deep and necessary grounds to which they are respectively en- 
titled.’’°? Viewed from far or near the ‘‘social canvas betrays an 
absence of original perception and will.’’*° The constitution and 
law of America must be written not on the basis of expedient in- 
trigue and stratagem but on ‘‘ethical principles, so that the entire 
power of the spiritual world can be enlisted to hold the loyalty of 
the citizen.’’** Since, therefore, a government is no stronger than 
the sum of its parts, the aspect of evil in it is analogous to that of 
private evil. I have attempted merely to suggest the crux of the 
problem, realizing the immensity of the topic of Emerson and 
Polities, and the need for an exhaustive study of it. 


This leads on to another consideration of evil, namely, that en- 
tailed by the ossification of form in the churches. Sometime prior 
to 1842, probably between 1831-33," Emerson wrote Grace which, 
when viewed as a supplement to his Divinity School Address, offers 
us a rather complete brief of the essence of his attitude toward 
organized religion : 

How much, preventing God, how much I owe 
To the defences thou hast round me set; 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 

These scornéd bondmen were my parapet. 

I dare not peep over this parapet 

To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 


The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not these me against myself defended. 


This assuredly does sound as the voice of one judiciously reared 
in the ‘‘ethiceal tradition of Puritanie Calvinism.’”** On the other 
hand he tells us that man is beset by a ‘‘great, overgrown, dead 
Christendom,’’?* that his reliance must be placed on the ‘‘moral 
constitution of man, and not at all in a historical Christianity.’’"° 
In the Address he offers two essential defects of historical Christian- 
ity. It has denied, until man has become ‘‘an appendage, a nui- 
sance,’”!1* that even as Jesus Christ imbibed of the Moral Sentiment 
and became one with the Celestial Mind, thus can the good man 
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likewise share in its divinity. It also denied the immediacy of 
Revelation, urging that Revelation has become a phenomenon known 
only to holy ancient men whose names are recorded in Holy Writ, 
‘‘as if God were dead.’”*7 This ‘‘indisposition’’ of man to seek 
God in the flaming bush is the ‘‘reason of degradation and de- 
eay.’7118 

Emerson speaks of Calvinism and Unitarianism as ‘‘ imperfect 
versions of the moral law,’’?® ‘‘the vice of Calvinism,’’”° ‘‘the 
double deity, gross Gothic offspring of some Genevan school,’’** 
‘‘sulphurous Calvinism,’’!*? and the ‘‘eold crudities of Calvinism or 
Unitarianism.’’!*> The children of the fathers of his day ‘‘are dis- 
eased with the theological problems of original sin, origin of evil, 
predestination and the like.’”!2* The Calvinistie concept of total de- 
pravity which could inspire, let us say, The Day of Doom is the 
‘‘last profligacy and profanation.’’'*° While he looked upon ortho- 
dox Christianity as an obstruction man has imposed between the 
Over-Soul and the divine in man and has therefore blinded man’s 
eyes to Identity, he was not blinded, as were many of the European 
and American Transcendentalists, to the cumulative tradition of 
humility, sanctity, and heroism which Christianity had inspired. 
As has been written, ‘‘the divine grace has two complimentary 
modes of operation which we dare not separate: one, through the 
great moments of personal experience; the other, through the guid- 


113 F, W. Wahr, Emerson and Goethe, Ann Arbor, 1915, p. 125. H. C. God- 
dard in his Studies in New England Transcendentalism, N. Y., 1908, pp. 188-9, 
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Cabot in his Memoirs of Emerson, N. Y., 1888, I, 248, comments on ‘‘that re- 
markable outburst of Romanticism on Puritan ground.’’ 
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ance of great tradition.’’'*® Emerson linked Milton with ‘‘all se- 
lect and holy images, with the supreme interests of the human 
race’’;'*7 it was he who ‘‘added the genius of the Christian sancti- 
ty’’ to ‘‘this antique heroism.’’?** 

For the purpose of this study we need but note that while Emer- 
son accepted the nobility of the vast Christian tradition, he rebelled 
against the revealed religion of his day which did not hold that 
evil is ineurred by the ‘‘momentary predominance of the finite and 
individual over the general truth, ’’!*° that ‘‘Good is positive, Evil... 
merely privative.’’*° The churches then he looked upon as a form 
of evil agent in so far as they obscured the Moral Sentiment by 
denying to man his share of potential God-likeness and his oppor- 
tunity of original perception of the Truths from which Moses and 
the Prophets and the Son of Mary derived their super-insight into 
the Vaster Will. 


VI 


Thus we have seen in Emerson’s doctrines a universe of immuta- 
ble cosmie and moral law, in which man progresses by virtue of 
obedience. The frigidity of this concept when carried to its ulti- 
mate end, namely that evil and sin are the gross progeny of ignor- 
ance, thaws when one recognizes in this system of superrational 
fate, man’s potential divinity. I would particularly emphasize 
Emerson’s reiteration of man’s moral responsibility for evil and 
sin, as we have seen it above, and as we shall note it when we ex- 
amine the Great English Tradition as exemplified particularly in 
Milton’s Comus and Paradise Lost and in Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

In contrardistinction to this universe of law and moral responsi- 
bility, we see either the full-cirecled determinism of a young Shelley 
or the fickle and ferociously capricious, subrational determinism of 
a Hardy or Conrad. In the latter, Time and Circumstance are 
shot through with an ‘‘implacable force brooding over an inscrut- 
able intention.’’*? This ungauged, unforeknown, and unforestalled 
Fate truly suggests that life is ‘‘like a weary pilgrimage amongst 
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hints for nightmares.’’** The world then is a place where we 
‘‘breathe dead hippo’’** and puppet-like perform ‘‘monkey- 
tricks.’’*> At best life is like a book of lottery tickets with their 
‘‘rows of disconnected figures bewildering by their senseless se- 
quence, resembling the hazards of destiny itself.’’** The human 
implication of this obviously is that failure and wretchedness are 
‘‘not from any fault of yours.’”** 

The bastard Edmund scoffs at Gloucester when he is wont to 
blame ‘‘these late eclipses in the sun and moon.’’ Edmund ridi- 
cules ‘‘spherical predominance’”’ as ‘‘an admirable evasion of whore- 
master man, to lay his goatish disposition to the charge of a 
star!’’°8 Tom Jones, the most gracious rake in English literature, 
asks, ‘‘But why do I blame Fortune? I am myself the cause of all 
my misery. All the dreadful mischiefs which have befallen me are 
the consequences only’ of my own folly and vice.’’*° It is hardly 
necessary to inquire which of these writers most acutely and pro- 
foundly, not to say completely, represent the facts and dignity of 
human nature. 

Commenting on Shakespeare’s greater tragedies, among them 
Macbeth, A. C. Bradley in his admirable study of Shakespearean 
tragedy writes as follows of evil in the tragic: ‘‘ Evil exhibits it- 
self everywhere as something negative, barren, weakening, destruc- 
tive, a principle of death . . . when the evil in him [e.g. a Macbeth, 
ete.] masters the good and has its way, it destroys other people 
through him.’’*° He further notes that ‘‘the tragie suffering and 
death arise from collision, not with a fate or blank power, but with 
a moral power, a power akin to all that we admire and revere in the 
characters themselves. 

Early in the play when at best he could have but an intuitive in- 
sight into an approaching evil, Macbeth is led to utter: 


My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
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Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not.142 


Even the thought which Macbeth allows to remain in his mind so 
shatters that inward peace for which he was destined by virtue of 
his nobility and courage that ‘‘every noise appals’’ him.’** Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘vaulting ambition’’ does not lead him to power chastened 
with sweet virtue, but to mumble, 

Out, out, brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.144 

Likewise, Emerson ‘‘sees already in the ebullition of sin the 
simultaneous redress’’;'*° he assures us that the evil are punished 
and the virtuous rewarded ‘‘in silence and certainty.’’** ‘‘Things 
refuse to be mismanaged long . . . though no checks to a new evil 
appear, the checks exist, and will appear.’’*7 Macbeth then is in 
general a dramatic vision of Emerson’s concepts of the inner quar- 
rel, of the privative nature of spritual evil, and of the immediate 
retribution in the form of loss of happiness and repose through the 
ascendency of passion over the moral sentiment. 

In Shelley’s The Cenci, an admirable drama in many respects, 
surcharged with violent human emotions, a lesser tragic effect is 
felt than in Macbeth. Cenci is all malign and Beatrice is a pure 
embodiment of virtue and courage. The conflict between them is 
basically an external one, as is Beatrice’s struggle with a social 
order that allows the paternal tyranny in home, church, and state. 
Only in Orsino and Giacomo, characters more on the periphery of 
the action, are there inner conflicts between Law and Chance. This 
external conflict is in accord with Shelley’s idea of the social order 
as a ‘‘war of the oppressed against the oppressors. ’’?*8 

Now let us turn to Milton. The Lady in Comus definitely states 


142 Act I, se. iii. For a thorough study of the essential dualism in Macbeth, 
see G. R. Elliott’s The Cycle of Modern Poetry, Princeton University Press, 
1929. 


143 Act II, se. ii. 
144 Act V, se. v. 
145 Works, XII, 414. 
146 Tbid., II, 102. 
147 Ibid., p. 100. 
148 Preface to Hellas. 
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that inner repose is subsequent to the expulsion of vice in her 
answer to Comus, who has previously said that, 


Beauty is Nature’s coin; must not be hoarded, 
But must be current; ..... 149 

rrr She, good Cateress [nature], 

Means her provision only to the good, 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare Temperance.150 


The Song of the Attendant Spirit expresses the same idea in that 
those shall win a ‘‘crown of deathless praise’? who triumph over 
‘*sensual Folly and Intemperance.’’** 

In Milton’s address to God in the opening lines of Paradise Lost 
he at once observes an inward struggle between the Members and 
the Spirit in man: 


Thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mads’t it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Ilumine, what is low raise and support; 

That, to the highth of this great argument, 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.152 


Satan makes it clear that Beneficence is the true order of the uni- 
verse and that his thinking is contrary to the divine will. 


To do ought good never will be our task, 

But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 

Whom we resist. If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil.153 


God is omnipotent and Satan exists, 
Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man.154 


Milton also notes that, 


149 739-40. 
150 L], 764-7. 


151 L]. 973-75. 

152 Bk. I, 11. 19-26. For studies of Milton humanistically viewed see J. H. 
Hanford, ‘‘ Milton and the Return to Humanism,’’ Studies in Philology, Vol. 
XVI. Also, G. R. Elliott, ‘‘The Revival of the Poet of Hope,’’ The Bookman, 


Vol. LXII, No. 4. 
153 Bk. I, 159-65. 
154 Bk. I, 366. 
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.... the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him [Satan] at large to his own dark designs.155 


Here, as in our survey of Emerson must we discover the principle 
of free will incarnate, or the inner conflict is no struggle but the 
blind-workings of Fate. Michael is made to say to Adam: 


. Justly thou abhorr’st 
That son, who on the quiet state of men 
Such trouble brought, affecting to subdue 
Rational liberty; yet know withal 
Since thy original lapse, true liberty 
Is lost, which always with right reason dwells 
Twinned, and from her hath no dividual being. 
Reason in Man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From Reason, and to servitude reduce 
Mazn, till then free.156 


As Michael with a ‘‘flaming brand’’ expells Adam and Eve from 
Eden, he admonishes them, 


. Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith; 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come called Charity, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loth 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier far.157 


Earlier, Milton had said of the Cavalier radicals, 


Licence they mean when they cry Liberty; 
For who loves that must first be wise and good.158 


Likewise in Samuel Johnson is found a similar attitude toward 
the temperate life which needs be won from a world beset with evil 
and sinful men. In this ‘‘ weary pilgrimage’”*® amid the ‘‘hiss of 
the world,’’?®° ‘‘striving against evil’’*** he was led to observe that 
the ‘‘happiness of society depends on virtue.’’*? He recognized an 
‘Eternal Goodness’’** at the apex of a Nature functioning under 


155 Bk. I, 211-13. 

156 Bk. XII, 79-90. 

157 Bk. XII, 580-7. 

158 On the Detraction, 1645-6. 
159 Boswell, II, 442. 

160 Tbid., I, 301. 

161 Ibid., II, 378. 

162 Tbid., p. 222. 

163 Ibid., p. 522. 
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‘‘certain fixed laws.’”** Observing ‘‘the contention between pleas- 
ure and virtue,’’® he asserted that ‘‘obedience to the will of God 
[is] . . . necessary to happiness.’’'** Here as in Shakespeare and 
in Milton do we then witness an organic and devout recognition of 
those primary laws of man’s quest for happiness. 

In summary fashion then, it is my belief that Emerson’s attitude 
toward evil has been shown to resemble essentially that of Milton, 
as well as that basically incarnate in Macbeth. Both Milton and 
Emerson believe in a Beneficent Deity’®*’ whose unchanging laws 
lead to happiness if obeyed, and whose laws if transgressed bring 
immediate retribution, that evil results from a disproportion of 
passion in life, private and politic, and thus is fragmentary and 
privative, and that man has free will to choose between the life of 
reason and the lure of the senses, the resultant being a clash be- 
tween the two principles and a continued struggle for inner repose. 
This aspiration of both Milton and Emerson to ascend from a physi- 
eal paradise to an inward heaven of peace and serenity is forever 
the driving force which motivates mankind. If Emerson was un- 
aware of the realities of experience and deserved to have the world 
pass him by with a ‘‘smile of wistful ineredulity,’’ so in general 
deserved Milton—Emerson’s optimism is essentially Milton’s op- 
timism. It is well to remember that Emerson regarded Milton as 
having at heart the ‘‘supreme interests of the human race.’’ That 
Emerson, in whom ‘‘strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful,”’ 
thoroughly aware of man’s Janus nature, should find a ‘‘ Paradise 
within’’ and ‘‘freedom without,’’ is living testimony to the reality 
of the ‘‘Law for Man’’ and the ‘‘Law for Thing.’’ 


164 Ibid., I, 297. 
165 Ibid., p. 275. 
166 Ibid., p. 352. 


167 While Milton’s God permits evil, it is significant to observe that evil 
exists not through any mutability on His part but from the failure of man to 
acquiesce to His Immutable Goodness. 
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IV 


PHONOLOGY OF THE DIPHTHONGS OF ACCENTED SYLLABLES 

32. ME. [ai], [ei] 

1. a for ai, e 
rased 4, painge 2: nale, nalle 4, 11, 32, 117: pamente 9, 55, 73, 78, 
91, 118: pare 17, 106: agane 20: bates, battes 21, 31, 48, 75: panes 
32, 38, 108, 110: wane, wyane 32, 52, 62, 108, 144: flalles 34: 
balyffe 49, 93, 57, 68, 118, 114: frachted (freighted) 53: ather 
(either) 50: reparynge 51, 77, 78, 112: malle 66, 107: starres 
(stairs) 147, 158: ralinge 250. 


2. Reverse-spellings: ai, ei for a . 
spayed 17: weygies 27, 38: waygies 141: baycon 141: paystrie 147: 
wayter 151: slaiter 187: slaitinge 187: layt 164: payvar 157: plaine 
(a plane) 204: abaited 228. 


3. e for ai, et 
mestier 4: neles 5, 35, 131, 1383: wyenes 10: Regne 14: detened 15: 
medes 28: belyffe 28: nelekins 35: pemente 35: resciones (raisins) 
41: resinges 146, 156: contenynge 45: plester 45: ether (either) 65: 
strenyer 73: strener 117: penes 74: rennie (rein) 106: peable 108: 
memed 122: gre 122. 


4. ea for ai, et 
Reann (reign) 4: neale 13: wean 108: plean 110: meades (maids) 
113: leade (laid) 122: weaght (weight) 160: cheanes 175: reasones 
(raisins) 210, 213. 


5. ae-spellings 


baett 86: hae (hay) 147. . 
In most cases, ME. ai, ei had fallen together with ME. @ before 
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the date of our text, and undergone with that vowel the f ter 
development to [w:].1_ For the Abstumpfung which had par* lly 
diphthongised @ and should be apparent in the spellings for ... 
present sound there are few examples. Baett and hae may illustrate 
the change; other possible examples are in group (4) above. 


33. Development in Combination 


Before original gh, ght 
kyes (keys) 21, 56: flyinge (flaying) 24: wyghte 45, 55: Lyhe 
(Leigh) 67: wyed (weighed) 81: tighes (OE. teah) 142: hymost 
152, 157, 173: hie (high) 162: Kighley (Keighley). 

Words with the original OE. combinations ég, éh, éht, eg, ah, 
@eht show a development distinct from the usual progress of M 
ai, ei. The distinction is still retained in the modern D.22, whe 
words of this origin have either [i:] or [ei] as compared with the 
prevailing [e:] for ME. ai, ei in isolation. The reasons for the 
divergence are still to be established, but as is suggested by the 
arrangement adopted above, the crux of the problem seems to lie 
in the relative survival of the following consonant. We have al- 
ready noticed that the palatal fricative [y] remained longer in the 
NWM. than in most other regions, and that this fact delayed the 
lengthening and diphthongisation of the vowel in the combination 
aht.2, In much the same manner, the development of the diphthongs 
ai, et must have been delayed by the retention of final -gh, -ght in 
words of the present class. A distinct diphthongal pronunciation 
was still general when isolative ai, ei had already fallen together 
with ME. 4, and thus the vowel escaped the influence of the first 
raising which carried ME. 4 to [e:]. 

The retention of an original diphthong at the stage [ei] gives 
two possibilities: it might suffer direct monophthongisation to [e:] 
and then proceed with original [e:] to [i:],? or it might remain 
throughout its subsequent history as [ei]. The spellings in the text 
favor the first development; though a few still seem to have had a 
variant [ei] as in the modern dialects.‘ 


1 Supra, 16. 

2 Supra, 11, 3. 

8 Cp. Jordan, op. cit., 295. Luick, 515, refuses to admit this possibility be- 
eause of lack of evidence. 

4 Cf. D.22 [hei] beside [hie] ], [kei] beside [ki:], [keili] for Keighley beside 
[ki:pli], [tei] beside [ti:] ete. 
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34. oy ME. [au] 
the 1. d-spellings 


aguste 2: caalfe 16: halpence 27: dabe (daub) 40: adytours 110: 
goeshacke (goshawk) 210: goshalke 231. 


2. Reverse-spellings: au for @ 
odiitere (pasture) 15: gaurdinge (garden) 7. 


3. o-spellings 
hede-stole 32: gontelete 43: molte 92: wokynge (fulling) 107. 


4. Reverse-spellings : au for o 
cavle (coal) 162. 


5. ou-spellings 
strove (straw) 14, 15: doughter 23: drowinge 27: Gowthorpe (Gaw- 
thorpe passim) 164: chowther-boke (chalder book) 168: brown 
(brawn) 227: drowinge 236: houkes (hawks) 248: stroweberries 
230. 
6. Other variants 
‘claye (claw) 87. 

The evidence so far presented by other writers for the develop- 
ment of this sound has been interpreted in two ways: Zachrisson® 
and Wyld® consider that the development led through the stage 
[ou] to [9:], which is at present common to Ree. St. and to the dia- 
lects: Luick,’ after an exhaustive study of dialectal distribution and 
variation, arrives at the series [au], [a:], and [9:]. On the whole, 
the spellings in the text bring confirmation for the Luick hypothesis, 
and point unmistakably to [a:] as one development at least. But 
the evidence for the further change of this [a:] to the modern 
sound [g:] is equally secure. Groups (3) and (4) and the ou- 
spellings in group (5) are not easily explained in any other fashion. 
In the latter group, we cannot postulate from the spellings an 
identity of pronunciation between the developments of ME. au and 
gu, for in that case there would be identity in the modern dialects. 
Yet the interchange of spellings shown in Group (5) proves a close 
approximation between the two developments; such as would occur, 
for instance, if ME. au had been retracted to [9:] while ME. ou 


5 Op. cit., p. 82. 
6 Op. cit., p. 190. 
7 Op. cit., 519. 
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remained as [gu]. In view of the evidence of the o-spellings in 
group (3), and that of the reverse spelling cavle in (4), this would 
seem to be the correct interpretation. 


35. ME. [ou] 
1. o-spellings 
mohinge (mowing) 128 moyinge 112. 


2. au-spellings 
sawderinge (ME. souldure) 48: sauteringe 114: maoulwarpe (mole) 
195: bauckinge (bowking) 210: Cauden more (otherwise Cowden, 
passim) 246. 


3. Reverse-spellings: ou for au 
strove (straw) 14, 15, 19, 22, 60: drowinge 27: chowther-boke 168: 
brown (brawn) 227: stroweberries 230. 


4. Other variants 


shulder 36: bultinge (boulting) 73: laghmest (lowest) 140. 

Mohinge and moyinge can be considered as indicating some de- 
gree of approximation between the developments of ME. gu and 
ME. 9; the reverse-spellings in (3) indicate a somewhat similar 
approximation with the development of ME. au. Taken together 
these groups of examples confirm the conclusion (supra 34) that 
the pronunciation of ME. gu had became [9:]. Of the variant forms 
in (4), laghmest seems to be a clear case of a fossil-spelling.® 
Shulder is probably a development from ME. shulder; bultinge (O. 
Fr. bulter) admits of a similar explanation.® 
36. The Development in the ME. Combinations aght, oght, ugh(t) 
slayter 25: sclahter 119: draghte (draught) 146, 147: frachted 
(fraught) 231: rughe (rough) 38: Dughtie (Doughty) 57, 58: 
boighte 87: broghte 203: broke (brought) 207. : 

In the London Dialect, and in most other dialects outside the 
North West Midland area, the velar fricative was either lost or 
greatly weakened already in the early 15th century, and the preced- 
ing vowel thus underwent diphthongisation, or in the case of 


8 The transcription of the Will of George Manchester (A. D. 1483) by W. 
E. A. Axon (British Museum, 1851. d. I. (4)) shows a similar survival in the 
phrase ‘‘laghfully begottyn.’’ Legal conservatism causes the repetition of 
these words as a formula seven times. 


®In the modern D.22 we have sporadic [Su:da] beside usual [Souda]. 
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ugh(t), compensatory lengthening.*° In the D.22, however, as in 
most NWM. dialects, the fricative was retained in a weakened form 
until very recent times, with the result that the diphthongisation 
and compensatory lengthening were greatly delayed. The examples 
given above are perhaps too few in number to be conclusive, yet 
they favor the view that the ME. vowel and following consonant 
were both retained in something like their original form at the time 
of the Shuttleworths. The variation in the spelling for the velar 
fricative in slayter, sclahter, frachted, broke is quite significant for 
the retention of that sound. 

37. ME. oi, ui 

1. oi-spellings 

poynt 13: toyle 35: choisse 40: oysteres 64: boye, boies 108, 111, 
114: avoydinge 157: boeyler 169: boyler 170: imployed 173: oyle 
176: boeys 172: loynes 176: joyned 206. 


2. o-spellings 
appontemente 38, 41, 50, 52, 60: ponnting 63: apponted 41, 42, 64, 
67, 69, 75: jonte 82: joner 82, 150, 155, 158, 161: ponntine 167. 
3. Reverse-spellings: o for o 
goyinge (going) 107: roypeinge (roping) 182. 
4. Other Variants 
bushell (ME. buishel) 37, 79: viegde (AN. viage) 45: salat joulle 
(salad oil: O. Fr. huile) 59: quision (cushion) 159: cussiones 159: 
quision 234. 

From groups (2) and (3) it would be easy to conclude that ME. 
ot had suffered weakening or loss of its second element; but un- 
fortunately there is nothing in the subsequent history of this diph- 
thong, either in Ree. St. or in the dialects, which would agree with 
this explanation. The equally obvious alternative view that these 
words may have been influenced at an early date by Anglo-Norman 
is equally unsatisfactory: no such forms are recorded in ME. 


We are thus led to consider whether the real significance of these © 


spellings may be of such a nature that their form conceals rather 
than reveals it. 
Turning now to other texts of the period,’® we find the forms 


10Cf. Luick, op. cit., 513; Jordan, op. cit., 294; Horn, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der englischen Gutturallaute, Berlin, 1901, p. 71 ff. 
10 Cf. Wyld, Colloquial English, p. 250, and Zachrisson, op. cit., p. 88. 
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cunyes (coins), junant (joining) and appuyntemente in the Shil- 
lingford Papers, but otherwise nothing significant. The Gram- 
marians are more promising: Mulcaster mentions that anoint, ap- 
point have a pronunciation ‘‘ which seems to have a u,’’ and Cooper 
gives injoin, ointment as being pronounced with the sound in cut 
followed by an i, while point is said to have the sound of wu in full 
or the o in fole followed by an iz. On the whole, such of the Early 
French and English Grammarians as can be trusted, divide the 
possible pronunciations into two classes: (1) those words which 
retain oi, and (2) those which have either [ui] or a shortened 
monophthongisation of [ui]; plainly [yu]. The significant fact is 
that the words in the second class are those in which a nasal follows 
the vowel. Herein lies the correspondence with the examples given 
above. In the face of this evidence, it seems impossible to doubt 
that the statements of-the Grammarians apply also to the Shuttle- 
worth Accounts; I conclude, therefore, that the o-spellings of our 
text conceal a pronunciation which was either [u] or a form of [ui] 
with a shortened first element and lowered second element. 

Of the variants, joulle plainly harks back to the old ME. ui-type; 
quision is derived from ME. quisshin; cussion and bushell are 
monophthongisations; and viegde is from the common ME. doublet 
viage.™ 

THE ACCENTED VOWEL SYSTEM OF THE SHUTTLEWORTHS WITH ITS 
MIDDLE ENGLISH SOURCES 
38. According to the conclusions tentatively reached above, the 
system of accented vowels employed by the Shuttleworth stewards 


was as follows :— 
(1) SHORT VOWELS 


Front : [i], [e] 
Back: [a:], [u], 
Mized: [a] 

(2) LONG VOWELS 
Front: [is], [é:], [e:], [ee :] 
Back: [a:], [o:], [u] 


Inverted:* [a:], [o:], [u:] 


11 ME. [iu, eu], which had been levelled with ME. [ii:] under [iii] early in © 
the modern period, are considered above (31). 
12 Supra, 9. 


39. 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(1) 
(2) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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(3) DIPHTHONGS 
Centering: [i.o], [e.0], [0.0], [uc] 
Non-centering: [ei], [oi], [ui], [oi] 
Rising: [ju], [ji] 
The ME. Sources of the Short Vowels 
A. [i] 
Shuttleworth [i] is mainly derived from ME. i (supra 10) as, 
grippinge 18, whicsette 49; 
Occasionally from ME. u equivalent to OE. y (supra 14) as, 
risshes 11, trindle 89; 
Occasionally from ME. e (supra 8) as, hilpinge 9, bigge (beg) 
170. 
B. [e] 
Shuttleworth [e] is derived mainly from ME. e (supra 8) 
as, bede (bed) 35, legge 51, medson 143; 
Oceasionally from ME. e (supra 10) as, pennes (pins) 6, 
vecar 17; ‘ 
Occasionally from ME. a before nasals (supra 7) as, kenell 46, 
redshenke 60. 


C. [a] 
Shuttleworth [a] is mainly derived from ME. a (supra 6) as, 
shaffte 40, rattes 87; 
Occasionally from ME. e (supra 8) as, Fabruary 7, wathers 
91; 
Occasionally from ME. o (supra 12) as, Lastoke 7, clagge 107. 
D. [o] 
Shuttleworth [o] is derived mainly from ME. o (supra 12) 
as, mosse 17, stotte 35, cotte 44; 
Oceasionally from ME. a before nasals (supra 7) as, londes 
33, omlinge 201. 
E. [ul] 
Shuttleworth [u] is derived from ME. u (supra 14) as, 
bucle 20, plucke 195, jugge 238; 
Occasionally from ME. u equivalent to OE. y (supra 14) as, 
trundles 32, rushe 116. 
Occasionally from ME. oi before nasals (supra 37) as, jonte 
82, ponntinge 167. 
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The ME. Sources of the Long Vowels 
A. [i:] 
Shuttleworth [i:] is derived mainly from ME. é (supra 18) 
as, chiffe 6, sides 8, Piter 13; 
Occasionally from ME. ei before gh, ght (supra 33) as, kyes 
21, flyinge 24, wyed 81. 


B.  [é:] (medium) 
Shuttleworth [é:] is derived mainly from ME. medium é@ 
(supra 21) as, peyes 17, weyver 84, weivinge 220; 
Occasionally from ME. ¢ (supra 20) as, leydinge 11, heides 
76, veyll 134; 
Occasionally from ME. é (supra 18) as, weydde 128, feyd 
143, cheise 102. 


C. [e:] (slack) 


Shuttleworth [¢:] is derived exclusively from ME. ¢ (supra 
20) as, baste 2, bane (bean) 33. 


D. [ex:] 
Shuttleworth [w:] is the development of ME. @ (supra 16) 
as, med (made) 48, kneves (knaves) 60, glesynge 107; 
It is also the development of ME. ai, ez levelled under 4 
(supra 32) as, neles 5, medes (maids) 28, memed 122. 


E. [a:] 
Shuttleworth [a:] corresponds mainly to ME. au (supra 34) 
as, aguste (august) 2, dabe (daub) 40; 
Occasionally it is also the development of the vowel in the ME. 
combination aght (supra 36) as, sclahter 119, frachted 231. 


F. [9:] 
Shuttleworth [9] is derived mainly from ME. 9 (supra 27) - 
as, cavle (coal) 162, brod (broad) 167; 
Occasionally from ME. au (supra 34) as, molte 92, wokynge 
107. 


G. [u:] 
Shuttleworth [u:] is derived mainly from ME. 6 (supra 25) 
as, scoule 5, roude 17, towle (tool) 104; 
It represents also the ME. @ retained through the influence of 
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certain consonants (supra 30) as, hoopinge 89, rome, loope 
216. 


H. [a:] 
Shuttleworth [a:] is derived mainly from ME. er (supra 9) as, 
sherpeinge 15, sperlynges 43. 

I. [9:] 
Shuttleworth [o:] is the development of ME. or (supra 13) as, 
hosse 96, Sholley 151. 


J. [us] 
(1) Shuttleworth [u:] is mainly the development of ME. ur 
(supra 15) as, turkes 72, turffe 77; 
(2) It is also the development of ME. ir, ur from original OE. yr 
(supra 11, 15) as, furst, blakeburdes 114. 


41. The ME. Sources of the Diphthongs 
A. [io] [ia] 
(1) Shuttleworth [i.o] is derived mainly from ME. ¢ (supra 20) 
as, lyedde 45, gryes 108; 
(2) With an inverted second element [i.9] it is the development of 
ME. ér (supra 19) as, stiere 19, dyere 31, biere 76. 


B. [ei] 
(1) Shuttleworth [ei], in so far as it was current at all (supra 
23), is the development from ME. [i:] as, whete 10, teithes 8; 
(2) It is also one of the developments of ME. ei before gh(t) 
(supra 33) as, heighmost 173, Keighley 148. 


C. 
(1) Shuttleworth [e.o] is mainly the development of ME. ¢ (supra 
20) as, vaelle 26; 
(2) Oceasionally it seems to have been developed from ME. 4@ 
(supra 16) as, aelle 16. 
(3) Occasionally it seems to have been developed from ME. ai, e1 
(supra 32) as, baett. 


D. [0.0] 
Shuttleworth [0.9] is exclusively the development of ME. 9 through 
the influence of Abstumpfung (supra 27) as, loeodes 16, brooad 129. 
soelinge 196. 
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E. [oi] 
Shuttleworth [oi] corresponds to ME. oi uninfluenced by nasals 
(supra 37) as, choisse 40, boeys 172, boeyler 169. 


F. [uo] [ue] 

(1) Shuttleworth [u.o] is mainly the development of ME. 9 
through Abstumpfung (supra 27) as, loud (load) 31, souppe 
(soap) 131, louffe (loaf) 229. 

(2) With an inverted second element [u.o], it is the development 
of the ME. combination ér (supra 26) as, power (poor) 128, 
flowaringe (flooring) 148, dower (door) 146. 

(3) With an inverted second element, it seems also to have been 
the development of ME. gr™ as, cowars (coarse) 198, course 
133. 


G. [ui] 
Shuttleworth [ui] seems to have been one of the developments of 
ME. oi, wi (supra 37) as, joulle (oil) 59. 

H. [ai] 
Shuttleworth [9i] is one development of ME. i (supra 23) as, whatie 
(white) 116. 

I. [ju], [ji] 

The Shuttleworth rising diphthongs [ju], [jii] were the develop- 
ment of ME. eu, iu and u (supra 31) as, jusse 11, iuse 47. 


13 Cf. supra 26. Since writing this paragraph I have found the examples 
befowar (ME. fore) and coorse (coarse) rhyming with woorse (ME. wers, 
wurs), the former in An Epitaph on the Countess of Derby (A. D. 1559) by 
Richard Sheale of Latham and the latter in The Standley Poem (A.D. 1562). 
This confirmatory evidence fits in with the fact that both ME. or and ME. or 
have the same development [u.e] in the modern D.22. 


A MONASTIC PANEGYRIST OF HORACE 


By Jacop HAMMER 
Hunter College 


The dynamic personality of Horace, says Professor Showerman 
‘‘never was really forgotten’’ and, further, ‘‘. . . there never was 
a time of long duration when he ceased to be of real importance to 
some portion of mankind . . .’” 

This statement is true. Professor Showerman in his own book 
(87-126), E. Stemplinger in Horaz im Urteil der Jahrhunderte 
(Leipzig, 1921), and M. Manitius in his Analekten zur Geschichte 
des Horaz im Mittelalter (Géttingen, 1893), devoted ample space to 
the influence of Horace upon the Middle Ages. Yet none of these 
books includes the name of a poet, Raginaldus (or Reginaldus) of 
Canterbury, who owed a great deal to Horace, and who, among 
other things, even composed a long ode in Sapphic meter in which 
he lavishes great praise upon Horace, as will be seen below. 

It might be worthwhile to say a few words about Raginaldus. He 
was a Frenchman, born in Faye-la-Vineuse in Poitou between 1030 
and 1050, and went to England probably before 1092.2 Here he 
entered St. Augustine’s monastery in Canterbury, and here, too, he 
began his poetic activity. 

Raginaldus established his claim to fame by an epic poem in six 
books, written for the most part in leonine hexameters, on the life 
of a monk named Malchus. It bears the title: Vita Malchi Monachi 
Captivi,? and it is based on the Life of Malchus by St. Jerome. At 
present I am preparing a critical edition of this epic, for so far 
only meagre extracts have been quoted. They are to be found in 
Sir Alexander Croke, An Essay on the Origin, Progress and De- 


1 Grant Showerman, Horace and his Influence (Boston, 1922), p. 127. 


2See Max Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 
(Munich, 1931), ITI, 840. 

8’ This poem is preserved in four manuscripts. (1) Laud Misc. 40 (ca. 
1130); (2) Laud Mise. 500 (13 century). Both are in the Bodleian Library; 
(3) Cotton Vespasian E III (ca. 1140), British Museum; and (4) Staats- 
bibliothek Munich, 18580 (ca. 1150). For these dates see Manitius 3.845. MS 
Digby 65 (Bodleian Library) contains only fragments. 
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cline of Rhyming Latin Verse (Oxford, 1828), pp. 63-75, where a 
short analysis of the poem is also given. 

The sixth book of Raginaldus’ Vita Malchi fared better than the 
other books. In addition to other matter it contains several prayers 
and a hymn. Being of importance to students of hymnology, the 
hymnological portions have been published by G. M. Dreves in 
Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, Vol. L., pp. 370-387. 

In addition, however, to this opus magnum, Raginaldus composed 
many smaller poems of occasional character, in different meters, on 
different subjects, and addressed to different people. They throw a 
» good deal of light on Raginaldus’ personality. These poems have 
been published by F. Liebermann, in an article ‘‘Raginald von 
Canterbury,’’ in Newes Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde, Vol. XIII (1888), pp. 519-556, and by T. Wright, 
The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the Twelfth 
Century, Vol. II (1872), pp. 259-267. Those poems which are in 
Wright do not occur in Liebermann. 

As to Raginaldus’ poetic qualities opinions differ. In Croke’s 
estimate (p. 63), he is ‘‘one of the most fertile and best poets in 
that species of composition,’’ i.e., leonine verse. He says further 
(p. 65) that, notwithstanding some bad taste, he has shown ‘‘much 
imagination, a great facility of composition, classical ideas.’’ 

Similar is the judgment of F. J. E. Raby* and of the author of 
the article on Raginaldus, in the Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
But three other scholars, Liebermann,® B. Ten Brink,’ and Ma- 
nitius,® while admitting that Raginaldus had some good qualities, 
are unanimous in condemning him otherwise. Manitius is especial- 
ly severe. In his opinion ‘‘Reimkiinstelei’’ and a high opinion of 
his own efforts were the only things Raginaldus eared for.® 

While I must reserve my personal opinion for the present, I shall 
now quote Raginaldus’ preface (we may rather call it the dedica- 


4A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the Close of 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1927), p. 333. 


5 Vol. xlvii, p. 421. This article is not listed by Manitius. 
6 Op. cit. 524-525, 528-529. 


7 History of English Literature, translated by H. M. Kennedy (New York, 
1889), I, 130. 

8 Op. cit. p. 841. I may state, that in my opinion Croke alone read the 
entire manuscript of Raginaldus’ Vita Malchi. Liebermann, it would seem, 
hases his judgment on the smaller poems alone. 

® Ibid. p. 841. 
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tory epistle) to his Vita Malchi, which has never been published 
before. It is to be found, in only one of the existing MSS of 
Raginaldus, MS Laud Misc. 40, in the Bodleian Library. I quote 
it because it throws some light on Raginaldus’ personality : 


fol. 1 v. 

Balduino,1° Sancti Andreae Primicerio, Fratri et Domino, 
Raginaldus Salutem in id ipsum. 

Plures id ipsum quod tu me rogaveras rogaverant, ut Malehum 
praestarem: non eos audivi. Preces omnium flocci pendi, omnibus 
te illis praetuli, superlativumque constitui. Res haee probat quanti 
te fecerim, quanti habuerim: iocundus homo es neque quicquam 
iocunditati tuae negandum esse arbitror. Eccum igitur quem 
rogaveras Malchum suscipito illum, perlegito et si mavis per- 
scribito. Terminus quoad usque eum penes te habueris Pascha est ; 
tune vel si libitum fuerit, ante remittes. Bibe interim de lacuna 
Malchi mei, non quia ipse lacuna sit, vel eius vita, sed ego, inter 
claros scriptores ineptus scriptor eius(?), quasi talpa exoculata ad 
scribendum promoveor. Tu tamen amico tuo morem gere et libel- 
lum meum in qua praevales in altum sustolle, ut et ego, tua, si 
quando viderim, scripta, in caelum usque sublimem verbis et ex- 
altem. Descende de monte Carmeli et ad campestria veni, omittens 
interdum de limpidissimis Gregorii, Augustini caeterorumque doc- 
torum, bibere torrentibus: satis superque sitim tuam ex eorum 
lectionibus refecisti. Totus quasi ros mane pertransiens roras et 
quasi ager irriguus distillas. Scias scriptum nichil tam iocundum 
quod non siet iniocundum si satietatem urgere velis; et item insani 
sapiens nomen feret, aequus iniqui ultra quam satis est virtutem, 
si bibit ipsam.11 Inclinabis ergo frontem tuam urbanam ad nenias 
meas quas scripsi,!2 faciemque tuam et ora pulcherrima de cisterna 
libelli mei collines et potabis. . . 


The text as given here speaks for itself and requires no comment. 
I may add that many of the occasional poems referred to above deal 
with Malchus and they clearly show that both Raginaldus and his 
contemporaries thought highly of his Muse. 

Among these smaller poems an ode in Sapphic measure oecupies 
a conspicuous place. It is addressed to a young monk, Osbernus, 
and is preserved entire in MS Cotton Vespasian E III (British 
Museum), and in Laud Mise. 40 (Bodleian Library) ; forty-two 
lines of it are to be found in MS 18580 in the Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich. The first five stanzas of this ode have been quoted (from 
the Laud MS) by Croke (p. 76). Wright (pp. 265-267) prints the 
ode entire, and except for modernizing the spelling and punctuation 
this version is a transcript of MS Cotton Vespasian. Since the 


10 Balduyno MS; Baldwin was the prior of St. Andrew’s in Rochester. 

11 With this we may perhaps compare Horace, Epistulae 2.3.212-218: indoctus 
quid enim saperet liberque laborum rusticus urbano confusus, turpis honesto? 

12 Perhaps a reminiscence of Horace, Carmina 2.7.18-19: longaque fessum 
militia latus depone sub lauru mea. . . 
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three MSS have never been compared, and the variants, though few 
in number, never listed, I shall now proceed to do so and at the 
| same time correct some errors of both Croke and Wright. I shall 
| use the following signa: 


/=totidem litterae erasae; om.=omissum; con.—conieci; del.= 
delevit ; ss.=suprascriptum; ras.=in rasura ()=littera in rasura; 
A=MS Cotton Vespasian E III; B=MS Laud Misc. 40; C=MS 
Laud Misc. 500; M=MS Staatsbibliothek Munich, 18580. 
Discat Osbernus studio frequenti A, f. 212 v; B, 73 r; M 58 v. 
regulas certas Sapphici tenoris, 
quas potest nemo nisi per laborem 
discere iugem. + 
Discat hoc, inquam, varii metrorum 
qualiter currant numeri modique: 
discat et numquam sibi nomen artis 
arroget ante. 8 
Nolo te longe pedibus vagari, 
nec per anfractus ago te viarum, 
nec laborandum tibi dico multum — 
quod petis, hic est — 12 
Te penes Flacci liber est Horatii: 
prima ‘‘Maecenas’’ stat ibi legenda, 
‘*Tam satis terris’’ legitur secunda 
carminis oda, 16 
Has duas odas aliae sequuntur 
laude metrorum celebres et almae, 
in quibus formas poteris videre 
earminis omnis. 20 
Oro, festina, repetatur auctor, 
ille qui promsit lyricos boatus, 
nec semel tantum series legatur 
codicis eius. 24 
Si velis magnus fieri magister 
et tuum nomen celebrare quaeris, 
hunc legas vatem, Latium beavit, 
qui prior hae re. 28 
Primus odarum docuit Latinos 
carmen et cantus varios canendi, 
primus ostendit fidibus canoris 
iungere verba. 32 
Hic tibi summus sit in arte doctor, 
qui magistratum tenet inter omnes 
Roma quos misit lyricos poetas, 
totus et orbis. 36 
Is docebit te genus omne metri 
per quod humano generi placebis, 
si velis istis adhibere curam A, f. 213 r. 
quae monui te. j 40 
Ergo prae cunctis imiteris illum: 
nemo te stultum fatuumve dicet, 
si viri tanti luculenta cantes 
scripta frequenter. 44 
Scripsit Osberno tibi nostra paucis 
parvitas sensus, opus hoc legendum, 
syllabis istis, rogo te, faveto, 
commonefactus. 48 
Pronus Osbernum Raginaldus orat, 
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ius et exemplar Sapphicum revolvat, 
si suam famam velit ampliari, 

par opus edat. 52 
Vera dicenti mihi, crede, frater, B, f. 73 v. 
est pudor pravis, cor agens maligne, 
illa quae nescis fatuum docere, 

si pudeat te. 56 
Praebeas aurem monitis amici, 
senties lucrum, mihi si monenti 
pareas, damnum, nisi nostra condas 

pectore dicta. 60 
Sume gratanter quod amica misit 
Musa, nec quicquam putet hic pudendum 
lux tuae mentis; quod amor coegit 

sume libenter. 64 
Hune modum serva lyricae Camenae, 
si per hance artem placet, ut rescribas; 
tunc eris clarus fidicen Latinae 

legis et artis. . 68 
Ut scias qualis mea mens sit ad te, 
praemium nullum nisi te requiro, 
per breves istos apices amoris, 

quos tibi scripsi. 72 
Haec erit merces mea quam rependes, 
mentis affectus merus et pudicus, 
temet exopto, nihil hoc apud me 

dulcius asse. 76 
Assis hic replet loculos et arcam 
pectoris nostri, retributionem 
expeto talem, vigiles in istis, 

atque valeto. 80 


Inscribunt: Exemplar saphici metri R. (=Raginaldus) osberno AM; 
Regule saphici metri B 
| 1 Osbernus ABM; Osbertius Croke (perperam) 
13 est om.A4; Horatii] oratii ABM 
| 14 Cf. Horatius, Carmina 1.1.1 
115 Cf. Horatius, Carmina 1.2.1 
Has AM; Vas B 
| 23 semel/// tantum B 
| 29 odarum AM; odorum B 
| 29-30 Cf. Horatius, Carmina 3.30.13-14 
| 31 Cf. Horatius, Carmina 1.12.11 
| 32 verba BM, verbera A 
{33 summus BM, sumus 4A 
|37 Is BM, Os A 
| 38 humano AM, ghumano B 
| 43-80 om. M 
| 45 Osber(n)o A, Osbenno B 
| 48 commonefactus B, Commune factus A 
| 49-52 Pronus — edat om. B 
| 50 ius con; cf. Statius, Silvae, 4.6.7: iura plectri; itis 4; cf. etiam Horatius, 
Epistulae 2.3.268: exemplaria Graeca 
| 54 pravis A, pravus B 
| 55 illa B, plura 4 
| fatuum docere B, puerum doceri A 


ni 
| 57 mouitis del.et ss. m, 


| 59 nostra AB, contra Wright (perperam) 61 cf. Horatius, Carmina 3.8.13 
66 re/seribas A 
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| 67 fidicen/latin B; cf. Horatius, Carmina 4.3.23 et Epistulae 1.19.32-33 
| 75 exopto AB; exopta Wright (perperam); apud B, aput A 

| 76 asse ras. in B 

| 77 Assis B, Passis A, arcam A, archam B 

| 79 expeto talem ras. in B 


These sapphies, it will be observed, run rather stiffly. But it can- 
not be denied that they are permeated with a sincere admiration 
for Horace. One might sum up its content as follows: ‘‘Imitate 
Horace and you will be immortal.’’ This admiration for Horace is 
beyond doubt the result of tradition, for in France Horace was al- 
ways carefully studied and transscribed. French interest in Horace 
is shown by the fact that the majority of our best Horace manu- 
scripts are of French origin. Of course we must not forget, too, 
that Raginaldus was a Frenchman. 

In his account Manitius lists several passages which are clearly 
echoes of Horace. Compare p. 841, note 4; p. 842, note 1; p. 844, 
note 8; p. 845, note 5. It will not be amiss if I add a few addi- 
tional passages that are striking reminiscenses of Horace. 

In the second book, Raginaldus gives us an account of Malchus’ 
captivity. His master employed him as shepherd. Malchus’ fare 
was simple: 

Limpha, Ceres, herbae, licet insuaves et acerbae, 
ipsius ornabant mensam, monachumque cibabant. 
Utitur his solis quae sola dari tibi nolis, 
Mandit et haec saepe, lactucas, rapula, caepe, 
mandere quem posset quamquam sibi caseus esset 5 
et lac berbicum. pastoribus uber amicum.. . 
Inscribunt: De tenuitate ciborum Malchi ABM, ciborum Malchi ABM 


| 3 dari ABM; dare C 
| 5 quamquam ABM; quamvis C 


The monk Raginaldus, to be sure, approves of this simple fare 
(mundus victus, cf. Horace, Epistulae I, 4, 11). His attitude will 
be made all the clearer from the hitherto unpublished passage, oc- 
curring again in MS Laud Mise. 40, in which Raginaldus tells us 
why he wrote his epic on Malchus: 


Fol. 2 r 

. . . Intendit igitur auctor in hoe suo libellulo se et alios 
quosque, praesertim sui ordinis, monachus monachos, incitare, ut 
vitia respuant, virtutes appetant, patientiam scilicet pudicitiam et 
cetera. Quod sane intendens, assumit quendam Sirorum lingua 
Malchum nomine, regem Latine. Qui sic potest nuncupari, quo- 
niam sancte vixerit, seque ac suos sensus prudenter rexerit. Cuius 
vitam et actus auctor iste propterea describit, quoniam ibi lector 
non quasi in speculo sed tanquam facie ad faciem intueri poterit, 
quomodo idem Malchus vitia caleaverit, virtutes appetiverit, 
pudicitiam inter gladios, inter feras ac deserta servaverit, quam 
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oboediens, quam patiens abstemiusque fuerit, adeo ut praedicari 
de illo digne possit. . . 

5 Malchum] Maleum MS 

| Latine] latin MS 

| 9 Malehus] Maleus MS 

| 10 ac/deserta 


After the description of Malchus’ simple fare there follows an 
invective, entitled Contra infrunitos, of which I quote a few lines: 


Audiat impurus, derideat haec epicurus 
qui similis porco flammis trudetur et Orco. 
Laudet convivas, piperatas usque salivas, 
dulcia praetendat, vilesque cibos reprehendat ; 
evehat ad stellas obsonia crassa, patellas; 5 
in cute curanda cui gloria non imitanda .. . 
Inscribit: Contra infrunitos et gulosos B, Contra infrunitos MC 

| 2 flammis trudetur ACM; flammis est dignus B 

| 3 Laudet ABM; Laude C 

{5 evehat ABM; et vehat C 

| crassa] grassa M 

| 6 curanda BCM; curenda A 


We have here a clear echo of Horace, Epistulae I, 4, especially 
of the bene curata cute (15) and line 16: cum ridere voles, 
Epicuri de grege porcum. 

In book three there is the following passage :™° 

Saepe iacet ventus, dormit sopita iuventus: 
Aura vehit lenis, natat undis cimba serenis 
Aequore sed multo, Nereus, custode sepulto, 
Intrat et invertit navem, dum navita stertit. 

In margine: Comparatio ABCM 
| Nereus ss. deus maris M 
| 4 invertit ABCM; quatit Croke (perperam) 

The navita stertit clearly reminds us of Horace, Sermones I, 5, 19. 

Book three ends with the following line: 


Quo te Musa sequor? Sta, cras iterabimus aequor. 


With this line compare, Horace, Carmina I, 7, 32. 

On pp. 546 f. Liebermann quotes a poem addressed to Anselm, a 
friend of Raginaldus. A certain Conradus is jealous of their 
friendship and tries to wreck it. Says Raginaldus: 


45 Cur modo Conredus vult nostrum rumpere foedus, 
Foedus honorandi versa vice nos et amandi 
Cur frustra lacerat? Cur nos divellere sperat? 
Cur per livorem nostrum conturbat amorem?. . . 
51 Si nos divideret, dilectio nulla valeret, 
Nulla fides esset; quapropter eum rogo, cesset ! 
Quem, nisi cessabit, gravius mea Musa notabit. 


13 Quoted by Croke, op. cit., p. 72. 
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This threat reminds us very clearly of Horace, Sermones II, 1, 
43-46 : 
nee quisquam noceat cupido mihi pacis! at ille, 


qui me commorit (melius non tangere, clamo), 
flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 


These passages which I have quoted clearly show that Raginaldus 
was a great admirer and imitator of Horace. In another paper, 
which I hope to publish soon, I shall show that Raginaldus’ admira- 
tion was not limited to Horace alone and that he was steeped, to a 
remarkable degree, in classical literature as a whole. 


| 
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AN UNKNOWN POEM BY GARCIA GUTIERREZ 


None of the bibliographies of Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez makes 
mention of anything written after 1880. The verses given below 
are the letra of a cantata, and were written by Garcia Gutiérrez in 
1881, three years before his death. D. Carlos Coello y Pacheco 
wrote a play in honor of Calderén on the occasion of the second 
centenary of the latter’s death, entitled, Antaiio y ogano, cuadro 
literario, dividido en dos partes, .... compuesto en virtud de 
especial encargo de la Asociacién de Escritores y Artistas para la 
Velada que en honor de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca se celebré 
en el Teatro Real la noche de Mayo de 1881... To this play is 
appended a Cantata a Calderén—Letra del Excmo. D. Antonio 
Garcia Gutiérrez—MiAsica del Mtro. D. Manuel Ferndéndez Cabal- 
lero. The letra consists of four simple stanzas, two of which are 
recited and two sung. 


RECITADO 


Lleno estaba el corral. Era una tarde. 
Se anunciaba comedia de autor nuevo. 
Hacia de sus dotes un mancebo 
por vez primera prodigioso alarde. 
‘<; Vitor a Calderén ! Vitor; ’’ clamaba 
la muchedumbre, de su genio esclava, 
ebria de gozo y de entusiasmo llena. 
‘*; Vitor al rey de la espafiola escena ’’ 
Rico de inspiracién, desde aquel dia 
subié el poeta cuanto puede el hombre, 
Nenando con la fama de su nombre 
aquella Espafia, grande todavia. 


CORO 


Por él, de su fecundo 
ingenio altas hechuras, 

j hermosas criaturas, 

que anima la verdad! 
j;Clotaldo! ;Segismundo! 
Rosaura enamorada! 
pasasteis de la nada 

a la inmortalidad! 


RECITADO 
Murié el vate. Dos siglos han volado. 


El mundo se ha abreviado 
o ha erecido la llama refulgente 
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de ese sol que en Madrid tuvo su oriente. 
Ya no aqui sélo su esplendor se encierra, 
que su fama al correr de gente en gente 
ha inundado la tierra. 


CORO 


No ha muerto el noble vate, 

de Espaiia luz y gloria: 

por siempre en la memoria 

del mundo vivira. 

Su fé cristiana late 

en todas sus creaciones, 

y en nuestras corazones 

presente y vivo esta. 

PavuL PATRICK ROGERS 

Oberlin College 


ZUM MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN SPRACHBESTAND DER 
VOGTLANDISCHEN MUNDART: NACHTRAG. 


Vor einiger Zeit -erschien in vorliegender Vierteljahrschrift' ein 
1 Philol. Quart., Vol. IX, No. 4, Oct., 1930, pp. 379-89. 
Artikel, der sich zum Ziele gesetzt hatte, den mittelhochdeutschen 


Sprachbestand der vogtliindischen Mundart des niheren zu be- 
leuchten. Vorliegender Aufsatz will eine Erginzung dazu sein. 
Dass eine Studie iiber einen deutschen Dialekt nur unter un- 
giinstigen Verhiltnissen im Ausland zustande kommen kann, 
braucht wohl nicht erst betont zu werden; denn statt aus dem 
lebenssprudelnden Quell des tiglichen Verkehrs schépfen zu kén- 
nen, musste ich mich notgedrungenerweise hauptsichlich auf mein 
Erinnerungsvermégen meines Heimatdialektes verlassen. Die mir 
zur Verfiigung stehende vogtlaindische Dialektliteratur selbst ver- 
mochte leider nur wenige Belege zu meiner Stoffsammlung beizu- 
tragen. 
vogtl. blern (schreien, heulen), mhd. bléren ‘bléken, schreien’ 
vogtl. ’s Brésel (Brosamlein), mhd. brésemlin 
vogtl. so a Briidel (Dunst, Rauch in der Kiiche), wohl zu 
mhd. brudeln, brodelen ‘brodeln’ 
vogtl. de Darr (Hiirde zum Trocknen von Obst usw., aber 
auch z. B. in der Malzerei der Raum, in dem das 
Malz gedérrt wird), mhd. darre ‘Gestell oder Vor- 
richtung zum Dorren’ 
vogtl. so a Drémel (ungeschlachter Mensch, Bauerkniippel), 
mhd. drémel ‘Balken, Kniittel’ 
vogtl. dr Flitschbéng (Bogen zum Pfeilschiessen), mhd. flitz-, 
flisch-boge ‘Bogen zu leichten Pfeilen ;’ dazu vogtl. 
Flitschpfeil, mhd. *flitz-pfil 
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vogtl. mach ka solchis Gedemmer (Lirm, Getése), mbhd. 
getemer ‘Larm’ 

vogtl. gehatten (Partizip von haben), Verschmelzung aus 
mhd. gehat und gehaben> *geha[b]ten? 

vogtl. soa Gehottel (Lumpenpack), zu mhd. hudel ‘schlechte 
Person, Lump’; vgl. dazu mhd. hudeln ‘etwas nach- 
lassig und oberflachlich machen’ 

vogtl. ’s Geschling, Geschlung (Speiserdhre, Schlund), mhd. 
slunc, schlung, *gesliinge 

vogtl. dr Griebs (Kerngehiuse des Obstes), mhd. grobiz, 
griibs 

vogtl. er hat de Hust (den Husten), mhd. huoste (mase. !) 

vogtl. de Jupp (die Joppe, Jacke), mhd. juppe 

vogtl. de Kuttlfleck (plur. tant.; Kaldaunen, geniessbare 
Eingeweide), mhd. kutel-vléc; vgl. dazu kutel-hof 
‘Schlachthof’ 

vogtl. gibb mr a klans Morschel (Stiickchen, Bissen), mhd. 
mursél 

vogtl. es nieselt draussen (regnet fein), aus mhd. nibelen 
(nebeln) und riselen (trépfeln, regnen) ? 

vogtl. de Rohwell (,,Radwelle’’, Schub-, Schiebekarren), mhd. 
rade, *rode ‘Rad’ und mhd. wélle ‘Walze, Wellbaum’ 

vogtl. herumscherng und -werng (herumwirtschaften, -schiir- 
gen und -wiirgen), mhd. schiirgen ‘schieben, stossen’ 

vogtl. dr Sempf (Senf), daneben mit Vokaleinschub (svara- 
bhakti) : vogtl. Senef, mhd. sénef, sempf 

vogtl. es siefert draussen (regnet fein; vgl. nieseln), mhd. 
sifen ‘trépfeln, triefen’ 

vogtl. Spiilich (das Spiilicht), mhd. spuelach 

vogtl. dr Stempfel (Stempel), mhd. stempfel 

vogtl. de Wasserstiitz (Giesskanne), mhd. wazzer-stutze 

vogtl. er’s in de Sutt gefalln (Pfiitze, Lache), mhd. sutte 

vogtl. dr (Wasser)tiimpfel (Tiimpel), mhd. tiimpfel ‘tiefe 
Stelle im fliessenden oder stehenden Wasser’ 

vogtl. was wellt’r denn? (was wollt ihr denn?), mhd. wellen 
‘wollen’ 

Ein vom Neuhochdeutschen unterschiedliches grammatisches 
Geschlecht findet sich in den folgenden Substantiven vor: 
vogtl. der Biischel (nhd. das Biischel), mhd. biischel (masce.) 
vogtl. der Schmer (nhd. das Schmer), mhd. smér (mase.) 
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vogtl. der Mus (das Mus), mhd. muos (neut. und masc.) ; vgl. 
mhd. er hiez einen muos machen in einem haven 
(Lexer 1.2240) 

Von Interesse diirfte der germanische Akzent sein, wie hier nur 
beilaufig erwihnt wird, in den WOrtern der Sdlat, der Spinat, die 
Kolik. 

A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID 
Northwestern University 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S SIRF PETER HARPDON’S END 


This poem, based on Froissart, affords a most interesting illustra- 
tion of Morris’s practical application of his own advice as to the 
use of sources: ‘‘Read it through,’’ he says, ‘‘and then shut the 
book and write it out again as a new story for yourself.’’ We shall 
see that, in the case of the present poem, that is exactly what he 
did. He uses no specific incident from the Chronicle, but he seems 
rather to have immersed himself in the book, and while under its 
spell to have let his imagination roam among the knights and ladies, 
over the battlefields, and in the courts of his beloved mediaeval 
times. The result is that the story in the poem, owing everything 
to Froissart, is not found in Froissart; its details, all suggested by 
Froissart, are yet not found there related one to the other as they 
are in the poem; there has been a recombination of many elements; 
a recombination, not a patchwork. 

Let us see what the raw material was like before Morris wove it 
into his pattern. The first item, of course, concerns the identity of 
the hero. He appears in Froissart with his name spelt in various 
ways, Harpendan, Herpedan, or Hardan. This knight we meet 
first in 1369' when he accompanied the Earl of Pembroke into 
Poitou. The expedition failed through Pembroke’s rashness, and 
he with Harpdon and others was rescued in the nick of time by 
Chandos. 

In 1372, when next we hear of Harpdon, he was seneschal of 
Rochelle.? In that year Pembroke was in command of an expedition 
proceeding to Rochelle by sea; he was met off the coast by a Spanish 
fleet when near his destination, was defeated, and taken prisoner. 
Harpdon, as seneschal of Rochelle, tried to rouse the citizens to send 


1The Chronicles of Froissart, translated out of the French by Sir John 
Bourchier, Lord Berners. 1523-25. David Nutt, London, 1901. II, 301. 


2 Ibid., p. 388. 
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aid to Pembroke, but they refused to do so, and all that Harpdon 
could do was to set out himself with some loyal knights and men- 
at-arms in four vessels, to give such aid to the earl as he could. We 
do not know what happened to the seneschal in this fight; he may 
have eseaped or he may have been taken prisoner and later ran- 
somed. The next we hear of him is in 1385* when he was Marshal 
of Bordeaux, a position he still held in 1388, under which year 
passing reference is made to him by Froissart. We do not hear of 
him again, and so what his ‘‘end’’ was, we do not know. 

Just about the time that Sir John was having trouble at Rochelle, 
Guesclin besieged the castle of Fountnay the Countie, ‘‘whiche the 
wyfe of sir John Harpendan kept.’’> After some resistance, the 
garrison capitulated, and ‘‘they within by composicyon departed 
with the lady.’”’ 

Let us bear in mind, then, these facts; there is a knight named 
Harpendan or Harpdon; he holds a position of trust; he tries to 
rouse the people entrusted to his leadership to loyal action, and 
fails; he tries to help the Earl of Pembroke, and fails; his wife is 
in danger, besieged by enemy forces, and he cannot go to her as- 
sistance. We now begin to see how Harpdon and failure might 
become associated in the mind when the logical relation of fact to 
fact gives place to the imaginative one. 

Turning from the hero, we may now consider a passage in which 
there are several direct references to historical facts. Harpdon 
says, speaking to John Curzon, 

. .. At Lusac bridge 
I dare say you may even yet see the hole 
That Chandos beat in dying; far in Spain 
Pembroke is prisoner; Phelton prisoner here; 
Manny lies buried in the Charterhouse ; 

. . and over all, 
Edward the prince lies underneath the ground, 


Edward the king is dead, at Westminster 
The carvers smooth the curls of his long beard. 


It is pleasurable to see the use that Morris makes here of the Chron- 


icle. Chandos was killed at Lusac bridge in 1370, and his death is 
described thus graphically : 


8 Ibid., IV, 180. 
4 Ibid., V, 143. 
6 Ibid., II, 412. 
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. . . the whiche stroke greved him so sore, that he overthrue to the erthe, and 
tourned for payne two tymes up so downe. . . .6 


This is carried a step further by Morris when he refers to 


. .. the hole 
That Chandos beat in dying... . 

At the end of the passage there is reference to the death of King 
Edward. This took place in 1377; but in that year Pembroke was 
by no means a prisoner ‘‘far in Spain’’; he had long since ex- 
changed his Spanish prison for a much narrower one, for, having 
been ransomed in 1374, he died in 1375 on his way back to his 
estates." Manny certainly lay buried in the Charterhouse; he died 
in 1372, and the Chronicle records: 

The same season dyed the gentyll knyght sir Gaultier of Manny, in the cytie 
of London. .. He was buried with great solempnyte in the monastery of the 
Charterhouse. . . .8 

Chandos, Pembroke, King Edward are figures well-known enough 
to find a place naturally in a poem about this period, but who is 
Phelton that he should be mentioned? Phelton is referred to fre- 
quently by Froissart, and he was a man of considerable importance; 
but his interest to us lies in the strange and hazy way in which his 
name and career become connected with Harpdon’s name and 
career. 

Sir Thomas Phelton was Lieutenant of the King in Gaseony, and 
in 1377 took stern measures against some of the many Gascon no- 
bles who were disloyal to the English. One such noble was the lord 
of Pommiers, whom Phelton caused to be publicly executed, and 
thereby, as the Chronicle says, ‘‘engendred in Gascon for suche 
besynes great hatreds and covert envy, wherby fell after many 
great mischeves.’’® One of the ‘‘mischeves’’ was that Pommiers’ 
kinsmen and friends deserted to the French. Another, that Phelton 
himself was taken prisoner the same year at the siege of Bergerath.’® 

The whole account of this action of Phelton reveals the historical 
basis for the atmosphere of suspicion and hatred that is so well 
suggested in the poem. And notice particularly how the incidents 
that happened to other people grouped themselves in the poet’s 


6 Ibid., II, p. 322. 
7 Ibid., p. 445. 
8 Ibid., p. 383. 
® Ibid., p. 474. 
10 Ibid., p. 480. 
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mind round Harpdon. The trial of Pommiers for treachery and the 
actual treachery of Pommiers’ kinsmen, become the suspicion cast 
upon Harpdon and the actual French allegiance of Lambert. Men- 
tion of Phelton’s name brings to mind the name of Bergerath, where 
Phelton was taken prisoner; but that particular adventure is now 
associated with Harpdon, and confused with an incident that hap- 
pened five years previously, for the lady of Sir John Harpdon was 
besieged in 1372, and Bergerath in 1377; and so Harpdon is made 
to say as a reason for not going to the assistance of his lady, 


... At Bergerath 
The constable had held us close shut up. 


Finally, we can perhaps see the germ of Harpdon’s execution in 
the execution of Pommiers, which incident, too, was associated with 
Phelton’s name. 

And this, then, is the way, it seems to me, in which Morris used 
his material for the poem; a large number of ideas went to the mak- 
ing of it—Phelton, Bergerath, the lady, Harpdon, Pembroke, Gues- 
clin, treachery, execution, failure, Chandos—and from these he 
drew as he wished when he sat down to ‘‘write it out again as a 


new story.’’ 
Frank J. J. DAVIES 


Yale University 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Macbeth edited by Joseph Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, etc., 

[1931]. Pp. ix + 298. 

In its plan, its interest, its originality, and its scholarship, Professor 
Adams’s edition of Macbeth is similar to his earlier edition of Hamlet. The 
greater part of the volume (pp. 113-233) is devoted to a commentary in which 
he ‘‘attempts to interpret the characters, to explain the development of the 
plot, and to point out the literary values in each scene.’’ As Professor Adams 
rearranged the acts of Hamlet, so in Macbeth he relegates to an appendix two 
scenes in Act III (scenes v and vi) and certain lines in Act IV, scene i. 

In this latter scene instead of ‘‘An Armed Head,’’ Professor Adams 
prints as a stage direction describing the first apparition ‘‘a Child bearing 
an armed Head,’’ and in the commentary he interprets the apparition as 
prophetic of ‘‘the final episode of the play, in which Macduff comes on the 
stage bearing the severed head of the tyrant.’’ The introduction of the child 
not only is without the authority of the Folio, but it greatly weakens the 
effect of the later apparitions. Macduff is not a child or even a youth as is 
Malcolm, who is represented by the Child in the third apparition. For a child 
in the first apparition to represent Macduff, it would needs be bloody, and 
such an earlier appearance of a bloody child would largely diminish the effect 
of the second apparition. 

Of the utmost interest is Professor Adams’s ingenious argument that ‘‘ The 
Booke of Plaies’’ attributed to Dr. Simon Forman is a Collier forgery. ‘‘It 
is hard to believe that Forman, even if he happened to know from whence 
Shakespeare derived the plot, took the trouble to look up the source’’; yet 
the account echoes several statements of Holinshed not used by Shakespeare. 
The most striking instance is the description of the witches in the Forman 
account as ‘‘feiries or Nimphes.’’ After noting that the account curiously 
misrepresents one episode and commits gross errors, similar to those which 
Collier frequently introduced into his forged documents to divert suspicion 
from himself, Professor Adams exprsses the hope that the handwriting of the 
manuscript may be examined by Dr. Tannenbaum. Dr. Tannenbaum has since 
scrutinized the manuscript, and his results, presented in a paper read at the 
Madison meeting of the Modern Language Association, fully support Pro- 
fessor Adams’s suggestion of forgery. 

B. M. 


Sir William Temple: A Seventeenth Century ‘‘ Libertin,’’ by Clara Marburg. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. 128 pp. 
Too much is often made of old disputes as proper literary perspectives are 
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obscured. Sir William Temple, Saint Evremond, and Bouhours were men of 
much the same spirit, yet they were on different sides in the famous contro- 
versy over ancient and modern learning. The confusion is due chiefly to the 
English wit. He had a perfect right to range himself on the side of the 
ancients in the quarrel; but any reader at all acquainted with his general 
attitude would place him off-hand among the defenders of the moderns. The 
chief merit of this book is that it explains clearly this puzzling discrepancy. 
‘‘His attitude toward literature,’’ the author shows, ‘‘emerged from his idea 
of what man essentially is, and from his newly formulated theory of what 
civilization means.’’ Hence the book considers first Temple’s moral philosophy 
and historical interests, and from them develops his literary opinions. Simply 
because he could not believe that knowledge from generation to generation is 
accumulative or that man’s powers are unaffected by the conditions under 
which he lives, Temple repudiated the claims of the moderns. In other re- 
spects, though, he had much in common with them. Although he recognized 
the preéminence of classical literature, he refused to accept as final the judg- 
ments of classical critics. In his literary theory as in his moral philosophy 
all depended on the right adjustment of the two opposed principles, control 
and spontaneous self-expression. The author neatly defines Temple’s position 
and gives a clear impression of his engaging personality. 


ELBEert N. S. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


History of Italian Literature by Francesco De Sanctis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. $7.50. 

In 1923 in his La coltura italiana, Giuseppe Prezzolini lamented the fact 
that De Sanctis’ Storia della letteratura italiana had not as yet appeared in a 
French translation. Such version has not, so far as we know, been published 
to date, but, on the other hand, we have been just regaled with an excellent 
English translation by Joan Redfern. Though it is something new, by 
virtue of its sympathetic interest in the works of Croce, De Sanctis’ illustrious 
disciple, the English speaking world is no doubt prepared to give the History 
of Italian Literature an enthusiastic reception. Indeed, inasmuch as the 
theories of Croce have frequently been distorted, misunderstood and mis- 
applied by Spingarn and others, De Sanctis may prove to be a real factor in 
carrying criticism back to some of the fundamental principles set forth in 
the Aesthetics. 

This work of the father of modern Italian criticism is a great triptych 
picturing the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the Modern Era—three great 

‘moments of Italian literary history, the first two of which culminate in Dante 
the poet and in Ariosto the artist. It is built on the Hegelian theory that 
literature is the mirror and reflection of the life that is contemporary with the 
writers that produce it. Hence, in the hands of an ardent patriot like De 
Sanctis, it was made to serve as a political instrument of great importance in 
the trying days when the Nuova Italia was still a mere infant. Also, for the 
first time in Italy, literary values were tested in the light of new aesthetic 
principles which put a work of art strictly upon its own artistic merits, free 
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from ethical preconceptions and rhetorical classifications. Like the Romantic 
that he at bottom was, De Sanctis makes use of contrasts and dramatic color. 
ing in profusion, and invests his phraseology with a warmth and feeling 
which are no small part of the spell-binding influence which the work possesses, 
These last qualities, of course, no translation however excellent could hope to 
convey with precision. 

The reader will find dates and biographical details used very sparingly and 
many minor authors unmentioned. This means that he must have an ex- 
tensive historical and literary background before he can adequately appreciate 
the masterpiece, or at least have beside him for frequent consultation some 
literary handbook or manual. 

De Sanctis is superb in his treatment of the older Italian writers—Dante, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Macchiavelli and Tasso—but often misleading when he 
deals with moderns like Metastasio, Parini, Goldoni, Alfieri. He did not, how- 
ever, intend that his work should be definitive, and, in fact, himself recom- 
mended to the younger generation the writing of monographs and special 
studies on periods and individual writers. But even after making generous 
allowance for defects of all sorts that may have crept into it, the History 
of Italian Literature still remains the best book in its field—a book which no 
earnest student of the Italian belles-lettres can afford to overlook. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 


Northwestern University. 


